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The Intriguers 


BY JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


THe story opens in an old inn in Paris in August 1714. There Rosamund Welby and her companion, 
Fraulein Groesbeck, are awaiting the arrival of Rupert Frayne, Rosamund’s lover, whom she wants to 


detach from the Jacobite cause. 


In another room in the same hotel Gachette, Starbuck and Leicester 


North are hatching a Jacobite plot to intercept the new King of England, George L., on his way from 
Herrenhausen through Holland to London. They see a woman disappearing, and conclude that 


Rosamund Welby has been listening at the door. 


Starbuck is the man chosen to go to Venlo and give the other conspirators warning of the route of the 
new King. On his way at night to meet them at Horst, he falls in with four armed horsemen, with 


whom he fights desperately. 
papers which he carried, 


e is unhorsed and left for dead, after being deprived of important secret 


Rosamund Welby, remaining in Paris, is handed a letter, lees Ser that Rupert Frayne has been 


thrown from his horse and carried to a house at Vincennes. The 


arer, whom she has previously seen 


in conversation with Leicester North and Gachette, offers to escort her to Vincennes in the conveyance 

which he has brought, and she goes with him. The carriage stops at the Chateau de Vincennes, which 

she enters, only to find that Rupert has never been there at all, and that she herself is a prisoner. 

Meantime Friulein Groesbeck has persuaded — Frayne to ride off to intercept King George on his 
i 


own account, so as to have the honour of killing 


im. 


When she returns to the inn, she is horror-struck 


to find from Gachette that Rosamund has disappeared, 


CHAPTER X.—‘‘I WILL FIND HER” 


of a wet September evening—for now 

all the fine weather had departed— 
Rupert Frayne drew bridle as he rode into 
the courtyard of ‘La Pomme d’Or’ and, 
dismounting, gave Centaur over to the 
charge of an ostler. Then, removing the 
thick riding cloak which, soaked through 
with rain though it was, had still protected 
him from much discomfort, he proceeded 
along the passage to Rosamund’s parlour. 

“Yet,” he said to himself, “ I had almost 
hoped I might have seen Rosamund’s form 
at the window—that I might have seen the 
hangings thrust aside as the horse’s hoofs 
were heard. I hoped she would have been 
watching for me! But, doubtless, she 
scarcely expected me to-night. What has 
Anna told her in explanation of my absence, 
I wonder ? ” 

Having reached the parlour door, he 
tapped lightly on the panel and then, turn- 
ing the handle, opened it and went in. As 
he did so, he saw in a moment—with the 
swift, eager eyes of a lover!—that Rosamund 
was not there and that Anna was seated 
alone by the fireside. Alone and musing 
while she gazed into the fire, yet springing 
up at his coming and turning a white, nay, 
ghastly, face towards him. 

“Anna!” he cried, pausing in his approach 
towards her, while, at the same time, letting 


ite E days later, in the dark and gloom 


fall the hand he had already begun to 
stretch out to her. “Anna! are you ill or 
what is the matter? And—where is 
Rosamund ? ” 

“She is not here—not for the moment. 
And there is nought ails me. But—but— 
you are back and safely so. Well! have 
you succeeded? Is the ki— is George 
dead or alive?” 

“ He is alive,” Rupert Frayne answered. 
“And he is well. In two or three days 
from now he will arrive at Greenwich 
safely and be hailed as King of England. 
The plot has failed.” 

“As how?” 

“He and his son took a different route 
from that intended; a route very similar 
yet still different. There is no more to tell. 
Now—where is Rosamund ?” 

“ Therefore,” Anna Groesbeck said, still 
ignoring for the moment his question as to 
the girl he loved, “ you have missed your 
chance. You, too, have failed.” 

““T, too, have failed. Heaven—or Fate— 
or Providence—exerted itself on George's 
behalf. He will ascend the throne for 
certain now.” 

Then, speaking again on the subject so 
near his heart, while accompanying the 
words with a wave of his hand as though to 
indicate that the object of his journey was 
of no further consideration in comparison 
with the longing desire to see, or, at least, 
to have news of his betrothed, he said, 
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“Where is Rosamund? In her room or 
out visiting some of our country-people? I 
hope to see her to-night. I must see her.” 

For a moment Anna Groesbeck did not 
answer him, but stood, instead, by the fire- 
side on the spot where she had risen at his 
entrance, with one hand placed upon the 
high mantelshelf and the other pressed to 
her heart, while her face was still ghastly, 
and, if one may say it, almost chalky-white. 
Seeing all of which signs, Rupert cried 
while taking a step towards her: 


up to the table and, sinking into it, appeared 
as though paralysed with the news. “ Miss- 
ing!” he said again. 

“From the day on which you set out, 
from the very hour. I left her up-stairs 
when I went to meet you. She was gone 
when I returned and—Oh! oh!” and now 
the other's face was convulsed with emotion; 
“we have heard nothing from her since. 
Nothing.” ; 

For a moment Rupert Frayne sat there 
regarding Anna Groesbeck with his glance 





** MISSING ! 


“Anna! what is it? Speak! Speak, | 
say. What has happened that makes you 
fear to answer me; that makes you stand 
silent before me? Oh!” he whispered 
almost to himself, “she is not, she cannot 
be dead; it is- ‘ 

“She is missing,” the other whispered 
in her turn, her large lips quivering with 
emotion. ‘“ We have sought high and low 
but cannot find her.” 

“Missing! Missing!” Rupert repeated. 
“ Missing! Rosamund—my girl—missing. 
Oh!” while as he spoke he drew a chair 
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MISSING !” 


never off her face, but, instead, piercing 
her. Then, in a tone so quick that she was 
almost startled by it, he said: “ You, at 
least, know something of how she dis- 
appeared. You must have gleaned some 
information. How did she go? what dress 
did she wear ?—come, Anna, tell me all.” 
Anna did tell Rupert all that she knew ; 
all that was told her by Gachette, and, also, 
something more of what she had gathered in 
the last five days. Yet in that latter there 
was nothing of either comfort or information. 
She narrated how she herself, after a night 


tho 




















we erase 


of agony during which she had never 
closed her eyes, had gone the next day to 
Vélizy, which was in the Bois de Cheville, 
and had there made every inquiry possible 
at each of the two inns to which holiday- 
makers and lovers who wished to spend a 
day alone, were in the habit of resorting. 
But all had been to no purpose, or, at best, 
to very little. The inn-keeper of the first 
place she had visited had affirmed positively 
that, on the day mentioned, the second of 
September, none had come to his house 
beyond one or two villagers for their usual 
bottle, and certainly none who took a meal 
there or arrived in a caléche. And the 
man’s manner had been so undoubtedly 
truthful that Anna had believed him at 
once and had proceeded to the other place 
of resort, a place which she noticed, as she 
looked about her, was far more likely to be 
the one selected by a couple from Paris for 
a day’s lovemaking. For, attached to this 
inn, there were the usual accompaniments 
of such a place—a shady garden filled with 
arbours and bosquets, with, inside them, 
tables on which meals might be eaten—a 
swing, too, and the necessary implements, 
“gallows” and all, for the game of pale- 
maille. A place which Anna thought might 
be the one if any. 

“Yes, yes,” the landlord had answered 
volubly, when she made known to him the 
information she was anxious to obtain. 

Yes! upon the second; last Monday. 
A fine day, a glorious day, one on which 
three couples had driven out from Paris. 
He remembered very well, he said; also he 
remembered a gentleman in a grey frock— 
or, was it now, a fawn-coloured !—a gentle- 
man with a lady young and beautiful. My 
faith! but she was beautiful; with the 
sweetest of blue eyes and with hair golden 
as a louis d’or fresh from the mint; blonde 
comme le blé—— 

“ Blonde comme le blé,” Anna had ex- 
claimed. “Are you sure? Have you 
made no mistake?” for if he had spoken 
accurately, then she knew that she had not 
found Rosamund. No one could have thus 
described her hair—no one by any chance! 
“‘ How was she clad?” she asked next, after 
the man had declared that by no possibility 
could he be mistaken. “In what colour ? 
Can you remember that?” 

Yes, the landlord could remember very 
well. In truth, he had not forgotten the 
lady; her beauty had made such an im- 
pression on him. Numerous as were the 
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pretty women whom cavaliers brought to 
the house, this one was still more beautiful 
than any. Never had he seen such light 
golden hair—never such eyes, blue as the 
periwinkle—never such a figure. 

Disheartened, Anna turned away from 
him, muttering to herself the words “golden 
hair, eyes blue as periwinkle,” while sob- 
bing almost as she did so. There was 
nothing of Rosamund in this description. 

“But the others,” she had asked, “ the 
other two ladies? What of them?” while, 
for reply to this question, she received only 
a description that dashed every remaining 
hope. One, the landlord said, was un- 
doubtedly a lady making a little féte with 
her husband—perhaps a celebration of their 
wedding anniversary or what not; she 
was a lady advanced in years, of fifty 
perhaps 

“And the other?” Anna asked; “ the 
third?” 

Oh! the third. Oh! as for her—well! a 
nothing! A shop-girl, he would make bold 
to say, with no manners, one who laughed 
loudly and chattered noisily—to the disgust 
of the superior ones in the neighbouring 
bosquets. A little, undersized thing, ill- 
dressed and common. 

“What can it mean?” Rupert asked, 
when he had listened to all this and much 
more from Anna, who told him how, day 
after day until now, the fifth day, she had 
sought high and low and inquired every- 
where and had again questioned Gachette, 
yet all without avail; “ what can it mean ? 
Rosamund was no woman to have two 
strings to her bow, to be carrying on an 
intrigue behind my back—perish the evil 
thought !—or to deceive me. What can 
have befallen her?” 

“T know not,” Anna answered, almost 
wringing her hands. “Oh! my darling, 
my pet, where are you? And Mr. Welby! 
What will he say, what do, when he hears 
she has disappeared? Oh! he will go mad 
in his despair.” 

“We must find her,’ Rupert answered 
firmly, determinately. “We must! I will 
leave no stone unturned. Stone!” he 
repeated. ‘Why, I would pull down every 
stone in Paris if I were able, so as to find 
her. It must be done. To-morrow. Nay! 
to-night. I will see this man, Gachette. 
He lives alone beneath the roof, does he 
not?” 

“He lives there—yes. But he is not 
there now. The servant told me that he 
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had affairs which would call him away from 
Paris for a day or so.” 

“ He retaining still his room?” 

“Yes,” Anna said. “ He still retains it.” 

However, since Rupert spoke no more 
for some moments but, instead, sat meditat- 
ing, while upon his face there was a look 
of fixity—the knitted forehead and the open- 
eyed, intense glance which denotes how all 
within is bent upon the unravelling of con- 
flicting thoughts, Anna said: “ What is it? 
What, Rupert Frayne?” Yet, still—for a 
moment—the other did not answer her, but 
sat there musing and musing, and stirring 
only once to lift a finger, as though, thereby, 
he was marking off—making a note of —what 
was passing through his mind. At last, how- 
ever, he spoke again while leaning forward 
towards the table and placing his elbows 
on it, and his chin upon one uplifted hand. 

«“ We know,” he said, “ that in some way 
this Gachette is an intriguer. We compre- 
hend that very well, do we not, Anna?” 

«“ Ay, we do!” the girl replied. “ Well! 
what then?” 

“Think! Let us think. Heaven knows 
I see but as in a glass darkly. Yet—yet—he 
who schemes once schemes twice. And— 
and——.”’ still letting his words fall slowly 
from his lips and repeating them more than 
once, since his thoughts were less rapid 
than they; “and it is—from—from him 
alone that you have had any news of Rosa- 
mund’s movements.” 

“Well!” Anna exclaimed again, this 
time with a little catch of her breath. 

“From him alone! But suppose--only 
suppose—for some reason which we cannot 
fathom ; suppose that, even as regards this 
innocent girl, one who is almost a child 
and can by no chance be associated with 
any schemes either for James or George, 
he, this Gachette, should be concerned in 
her disappearance.” 

“ Ah!” murmured Anna. 

“Suppose this,” went on Rupert ; “ sup- 
pose, for some inscrutable motive, that such 
a thing should be. Would he not then be 
also concerned in throwing dust in our 
eyes—in the eyes of all to whom she is 
most dear?” 

“ Dust in our eyes!” Anna exclaimed, 
her own eyes brightening as she did so. 
“ Dust in our eyes!” 

“ As he has already done. Ay,” Rupert 
repeated, seeing that the girl started now, 
“as he has already done. You have your- 
self discovered that. Did he not tell you 
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that Vélizy was the place to which he 
heard the man in the grey suit direct the 
driver of the caléche, and did you not dis- 
cover that it was certain she had never 
gone to Vélizy ?” 

“ Yes!” whispered Anna, startled. “It 
is so. Almost beyond all doubt she never 
did go there.” 

“We will to-morrow have further con- 


firmation. To-morrow I will go myself. 
And—after that——”’ 
wit) a 


“Monsieur Gachette shall be so watched, 
so tracked, not only by me but by others 
whom I can find to work for me, that where 
he goes a shadow shall go too. One that 
will be by him as his own. He is an 
intriguer,” Rupert cried more loudly now. 
‘‘Well! he shall find that others can 
intrigue also, as he would have found had 
George of Hanover gone the road originally 
imagined. I should have been there before 
him and his tools, I should have anticipated 
them. Now, though I come behind him 
and his work, still I will thwart him. If 
they have not slain my girl—Oh! to think 
that such a thing is possible !—but only 
spirited her away, then I will find her.” 

“What can she have done to him?” 
Anna said now. “ What—if he has in 
truth had any hand in this disappearance ? 
She so young and innocent! For, even 
though they knew that she loved you, 
what could that concern them? You are 
a Jacobite, you espoused the cause that they 
—the hirelings—were paid to espouse.” 

“T cannot think. Or I can think only 
of one thing, which is so small as to be of 
no account. Her father approves of the 
Elector’s accession, yet that is nothing. 
There are as many Hanoverian followers in 
Paris as there are Stuart followers. This 
fellow cannot cause all of them to dis- 
appear, nor would he profit by any such 
disappearance even though it were possible. 
From the moment George and his son took 
the other road to Utrecht, their seat upon 
the English throne was safely assured to 
them. The disappearance of every Hano- 
verian follower in France could not profit 
the schemes of these men.” 


CHAPTER XI.—A LITTLE FEAST 


CTING upon his word, Rupert Frayne 
did go the next day to Vélizy, he 
riding to that place from Versailles, 

to which he had proceeded after his meeting 
with Anna on his return. 
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He did not go, r 
however, to the 

little resort in the 
Bois de Cheville 
because he thought 
that there was any 
likelihood of his 
discovering any- 
thing further than 
Anna Groesbeck 
had herself been 
able to do; and 
certainly he did 
not go because he 
had any doubt of 
what she had told 
him, but simply 
because he desired 
to know for him- 
self all that the 
landlord might be 
able to tell. Yet, 
when he was once 
there, and had 
ordered a good 
and sumptuous 
meal — which he 
did not require, 
but which he 
thought might 
tend towards mak- 

















ing the landlord 
good-humoured 
and communicat- 
ive—he did actu- 
ally discover another small fact which had 
not been brought to Anna’s mind. He 
found out that, on the second of Septem- 
ber, none of the guests who had arrived at 
the inn had come in a caléche. 

“No,” said the landlord of the second 
inn visited by Anna, after Rupert had 
ordered a choice bottle of Longueville 
which he insisted on the former sharing 
with him—and after the story told to Anna 
had been repeated with great consistency 
by the man—‘no. If monsieur’s sister 
left Paris in a caléche for her little féte, 
she most certainly did not come here. 
That puts the finger on the affair beyond 
all doubt. For no caléche has been here 
for many days. The elderly lady and her 
husband came in a chaise roulante; the 
beautiful young lady and her cavalier ar- 
rived in a coach, while the young man and 
woman who seemed to belong to the lower 
classes—oh ! quite the lower classes—de- 
scended from the patache which passes the 





RUPERT HAD ORDERED A CHOICE BOTTLE OF “‘ LONGUEVILLE,” WHICH HE 
INSISTED ON THE LANDLORD SHARING WITH HIM 


door daily. Oh! monsieur may rest well 
assured of that.” 

After which—since Rupert thought that 
there was not the slightest likelihood of 
Rosamund having ever been near Vélizy, 
and, consequently, not the slightest reason 
for the innkeeper to endeavour to deceive 
him—-he was well assured that he was but 
wasting his time in making any further 
inquiries in this place. Yet, neither had 
his time nor Anna's been altogether wasted, 
since they had at least discovered that old 
Gachette had lied beyond all doubt. He 
had, indeed, thrown dust in the latter's 
eyes for some reason of his own. 

Rupert sat on, however, for a little while 
after the landlord had gone off to attend to 
another party which had arrived, and was 
being shown into the next bosquet to where 
he was; and he continued his meditations 
on the one subject upon which his mind 
now dwelt, while musing at the same time 
upon how such a watch should be kept on 
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Gachette as to prevent any of the old man’s 
future actions from being unknown to him. 
For that he knew where Rosamund was, 
Rupert felt as perfectly sure as he felt that 
only by watching him could her where- 
abouts be discovered, as he was resolved 
to discover it. Though, at the same time, 
there was never absent from his mind the 
feeling of bewildered wonderment as to 
what reason could possibly exist in any 
schemer’s mind which should necessitate 
the disappearance of the girl. 

The party in the next bosquet was a 
noisy one—so noisy that, although unwill- 
ing to listen to the conversation of strangers, 
Rupert could not avoid doing so. There 
was a considerable amount of laughter 
going on, accompanied by, as soon as the 
corks were drawn, the drinking of healths, 
and those healths strange ones. Strange 
indeed they were, as Rupert thought, since 
a luncheon at a small resort of Parisian 
holiday-makers was scarcely the spot at 
which any listeners would expect to hear 
“la santé de Madame la Bastille” or “la 
santé des Anglais”’ proposed and acclaimed 
with almost riotous hilarity. 

“ My countrymen should be more popular 
than I had supposed,” thought Rupert to 
himself, as now he listened with pardon- 
able curiosity to all that was taking place 
in the next arbour; “ hospitable as France 
has been to us of late, and particularly 
hospitable to those who follow the lawful 
King. Yet,” he continued, “one would 
have thought that r 

But here he was interrupted by the voice 
of a girl which had already been very pro- 
minent since the arrival of the party—a 
girl who now said: 

“ But, father, tell Anatole what good 
fortune you have had of late with these 
English; of how you have snared them 
again and again. Anatole, it is through 
my father’s prosperity that we make this 
feast now. If it continues you will have a 
big dowry with me. Not only beauty, but 
wealth will be thine,” and she laughed 
merrily, indeed stridently. 

“Ay, tell us, papa,” a man’s voice— 
doubtless that of Anatole, bridegroom-elect 
—said next, “tell us, papa. Meanwhile, 
again I drink the health of the English.” 

“The King,” Rupert heard a third voice 
say now, a voice more grave than those of 
the others, “fears further war. He is dying 
slowly, but surely 2 

“A la bonheur!” exclaimed Anatole; “he 
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has ruined France with his wars and his 
buildings. A la bonheur! Louis le Grand! 
Louis the bankrupt rather.” 

“Hsh! hsh! speak no treason. While 
he lives he is still powerful. What can he 
not do! And ’tis through that which he 
does that I grow rich; that—well! that 
Jeanne will come to you with her hands 
full of gold crowns. But, listen!” 

“Ay,” exclaimed the girl, “listen. Hear 
how thy bride is like to have her hands full 
of gold crowns.” 

“ He seeks peace,” the deeper voice went 
on; “above all, with the English—the only 
enemy he fears. Curse them! They win 
too often; they win always.” 

“ Ay, curse them,” chimed in Anatole. 
“ But they find Jeanne’s dowry, ‘twould 
seem; let us not curse them—yet.” 

“Therefore,” the other continued, “ he 
will not quarrel with the German who now 
ascends England’s throne, since alone can 
a heretic sit on that throne. But—but— 
the Jacobites are dangerous—especially 
those who dwell in Paris; wherefore, to 
please the German, Louis suppresses them. 
"Twill pay him to do so—for the present. 
Until France is stronger. Then—well, then! 
neither Louis nor his successors will care : 
sol for any German or his devices.” 

“And you,” exclaimed Anatole; “ well! 
you assist Louis to suppress them, and, 
thereby, grow rich. Good, oh! good. I 
retract what I said, I now bless Louis 
instead of cursing him. Let us open an- 
other bottle and drink his health.” 

“ Later we will do so, but not yet. Ah! 
Louis puts much money in my way. He 
is free and open-handed with his lettres de 
cachet—the German's supporters in Paris 
are flinging the real King’s supporters into 
the prisons in goodly numbers—the Bastille 
is full, so, too, are the others, and I—I am 
busy at the great work. And I charge high, 
knowing how these lettres de cachet are 
obtained. A word, a hint to Torey—to 
D’Argenson—that such a letter is desired 
for—for—for what is termed a Jacobite— 
and, poof !—’tis done. And I, as well as 
others ; I, the exempt, get ten, twenty gold 
louis d’ors. Now for the other bottle.” 

“So,” thought Rupert, listening to all 
this, “that is where some of us have 
gone to. Ah! Doubtless where some of 
those have gone who have been thought to 
return to England or Scotland—who have 
been suspected even of returning to take 
the oaths. Well! well!” 
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The garcon camealong presently to answer 
to the bell in the arbour next to where 
Rupert sat, and, when the next bottle had 
been brought and opened, while once more 
the health of “ Les Anglais” was drunk— 
this time with derisive jeers and chuckles 
from Anatole, who had, if he might be 
judged from the husky tones of his voice, 
already taken far too much—the conversa- 
tion was resumed. 

“ But,” cried now the girl, “ tell Anatole 
of how they dispute the order, the lettre de 
cachet—of how the men resist and fight and 
the women scream and wail. Tell him 
how that Englishwoman you carried off to 
Bicétre—or—or was it Vincennes ?—was 
hoodwinked into thinking she went to see 
a lover who had been thrown from his 
horse. Oh! that is good. Father can tell 
that story well. For, poor fool, she believed 
him blindly, and went all as she was—and 
as though she were about to sit down to 
her déjeuner—in the coach to her fate. Oh! 
the story is droll!” And, with, in her 
nature, something of that combination of 
monkey and tiger which, later, Voltaire 
accused his compatriots of possessing, she 
burst into a strident peal of laughter. 

“Suppose it had been thee, Jeanne,” 
said Anatole, in a still more husky voice 
than before—“ suppose it had been thee. 
How would it then have been with me? 
Nay, do not laugh!” 

“Ay,” mused Rupert, “and suppose it 
had been Rosamund! How would it have 
been with me? Yet, alas! it could never 
have left me more lonely and sad than her 
unknown disappearance has done.” 

“TI was sorry for that,” the man who had 
proclaimed himself an exempt—a thing that 
in France was regarded as only one degree 
better, if better at all, than a mouchard— 
said: “in truth, I was. For she believed 
me. She trusted me. Her lover was known 
to be a daring horseman, therefore ‘twas 
probable he should have met with an acci- 
dent. She believed me, I say, and took me 
to her room while she wrote to a friend who 
dwelt with her but was then absent, and left 
the letter for her. Yet that was not the 
worst—not the thing that made me almost 
desist from my task, for desist I nearly 
did.” ; ‘ 
_ “Mon pére,” said his agreeable daughter, 
interrupting, “ had you done that you would 
have been-—well! a fool. To do that— 
when you had twenty louis for the work! 
My word, but you would have been one.” 
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“You are strong,” muttered Anatole to 
his future bride; “* you will make a brave 
wife for me.” 

“Continue, papa,” he hiccoughed now to 
the elder man. “Continue. What was it 
almost softened your heart?” 

“There was one,” the exempt said, “who 
helped me to identify her, who corroborated 
the other, who—yes—who betrayed her! A 
shivering thing, too, white and lean. A cur 
—un luron. For, when I rode with her in 
the coach to the prison—nay, before that— 
she told me that he was her friend—that 
her father had sheltered him and given him 
food when he was starving.” 

“Thy heart is too soft for an exempt,” 
Jeanne said, “far too soft. And with it all 
what did it matter? She was an English- 
woman!” 

They rose from the table and strolled 
away from the bosquet now, crying to the 
waiter to bring their bill; laughing and 
jeering—above all, Jeanne laughed and 
jeered !—then singing and calling next for 
their coach. Yet Rupert Frayne scarcely 
seemed to notice their departure or to heed 
their ribaldry, so plunged in meditation was 
he. While, could any have gazed on him 
at that moment, they might have thought 
that he had suddenly become unwell or 
that something had gone amiss with his 
heart—that some valve or auricle or vent- 
ricle had failed in its action. For he, who 
was usually so fresh and ruddy from his 
open-air life as well as from his sober 
abstemiousness, was white and pallid now 
one might almost have said that he was 
struck for death. 

“Tt cannot be,” he murmured through 
his lips, “it is impossible. Nay, not im- 
possible, yet most improbable. Still-—if it 
were not beyond all thought—how one 
might build around my Rosamund that 
fellow’s story: how one might build into 
his story her disappearance.” 

And again he mused, while now the sun 
was sloping more and more and flooding 
all the arbour in which he sat with its still 
warm, autumnal rays. 

“Her lover, the lover of that poor be- 
trayed woman—and she my countrywoman 
—was an ardent horseman ; that he should 
meet with an accident was most likely, and, 
therefore, such likelihood was used as a 
lure. She had, also, a friend for whom she 
left a letter: and he who told the lie about 
her coming to this place—who put Anna 
on a false scent—was living in the same 
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inn as she. Would he scruple to steal that 
letter ? 

* Nay!” he cried, “it cannot be. It 
cannot be. There is no cause, no reason 
for her to be thus kidnapped. What could 
she do, what could she have done, that 
would make her dangerous to them? And 
that other of whom the fellow spoke, the 
white and shivering cur who had been her 
father’s friend, who was sheltered and fed 
by that father. Whom did ever Mr. Welby 
serve thus?” 

In a moment he had recalled one to 
whom Welby had shown such charity. He 
recollected the miserable, half-starved and 
ill-clothed Jacobite, Leicester North. He 
remembered, too, his fanatical and frenzied 
hate for all who did not think as he did; 
he called to mind how North would lash 
himself into a white heat of fury as he 
thought of all that he and his had suffered, 
as well as how, once, he had said that if his 
own dog, nay, his own brother, stood in the 
way of those whom he served, he would 
sweep them aside. Should he, therefore, 
hesitate to kill an usurper if that usurper’s 
death was necessary ! 

“Tt may not be, it cannot be,” he said, 
springing to his feet, all fire and action 
now, and with all reflection cast aside for 
the moment; “there must be a hundred 
Englishwomen in Paris to whom this man’s 
narrative might apply. Yet it applies to 
one alone, and she, Rosamund, may be that 
one. So be it, if ‘tis Rosamund I will never 
desist till I find her. I will have proof 
one way or other. 

“ Quick, my bill!” he cried to the gargon, 
who came running in answer to his vigorous 
pull at the bell in the arbour. “Quick, I 
say. And bid the man saddle my horse. 
I must return to Paris at once, I have 
lingered here too long. Be off, and do as 
I bid you.” 

Yet he knew he had not lingered too long 
if he should but set out without further 
delay. His horse would bear him swiftly 
after the lumbering coach in which the 
exempt and his party had gone; before 
they had got half-way back to Paris he 
would have overtaken them. And then— 
well! then, from that moment the exempt’s 
whole life for the next few weeks, as well 
as all that he had done during the past 
week, should be made as clear to him as 
an open book. If spies and intriguing were 
the order of the day, he, too, could hire his 
spies and intriguers by the score if needed. 
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The bill was made out, the horse brought 
round, a gold coin flung to the man for both 
the account and a gratuity, and a moment 
later, beneath the pleached grove of limes 
and acacias, upon whose now swift-brown- 
ing leaves the afternoon sun was glistening, 
the steed was breaking into a trot and 
bearing its master after the departed coach. 

“ Yet I must not ride too fast nor pass 
them,” Rupert thought to himself, “ but, 
instead, be behind them ever. And, as yet 
—fool that I am!—I have not seen their 
faces. Still, there is no other party on the 
road, while the girl’s mocking voice, the 
lover who is by now doubtless asleep, 
should reveal them to me.” 

As he imagined so it happened. The 
coach, a lumbering, hired thing, was toiling 
up a hill and then rolling down the other 
side a moment later; and ere Rupert had 
quitted the little suburban pleasure resort 
more than a quarter of an hour, he was 
close up to and behind the party, while 
taking care, however, that those within the 
vehicle should not perceive him. For he 
knew by now that those whom he followed 
were the people who had been in the next 
arbour to his: how could he doubt it when, 
borne back to him upon the soft evening 
air, there came the sounds of the girl's 
laughter, as well as a deeper rumble that 
told plainly enough how either her father 
or lover, or both, were endeavouring to 
subdue her high spirits ? 

And so the quarry and the pursuer went 
on towards Paris, entering by the eastern 
gate and proceeding at first along wide and 
open streets, and next, narrow and cramped 
ones, until at last the coach drew up out- 
side a small grey house near the Cathedral. 

A moment later, Rupert saw the happy 
lover descend with a lurch and help his 
future fair bride to descend, after which he 
observed that the giver of the feast, he who 
had proclaimed himself an exempt, was a 
middle-aged man clad in grey. 


CHAPTER XII.—POOR ROSAMUND ! 


UPERT had brought with him from 
R England when he quitted the country 
at the death of the late Queen, a 
man-servant who had grown up upon the 
estate which he inherited from his father. 
That is to say, this servant had grown up 
on the estate until he was twenty years of 
age, when there had come upon him that 
which, in a later century, has been called 


“the fever of unrest,” but which was quite 
as much in evidence—if not more so— 
among the youth of England in Queen 
Anne’s reign as in the reign of any of her 
successors. And that fever had prompted 
this young man, whose name was Silas 
Todd—and a very good one, too, it being 
inherited from countless yeoman ancestors 
—to become a soldier and, as the expression 
was, “to go to the wars.” 

Consequently, to the wars he went, he 
enlisting as a trooper in the Fourth Horse, 
and seeing service at Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, Wynendale and Malplaquet, at 
which latter glorious battle he received ashot 
wound in his thigh that, after laying him up 
for six months, left him with a slight though 
imperceptible lameness which was con- 
sidered to unfit him for any further service. 
And as, in those days, there were hardly ever 
any such things as pensions or gratuities 
for those who had been disabled in a grate- 
ful country’s service, Silas Todd returned 
to the estate of the Fraynes, where, if he 
derived nothing very solid from the brave 
acts he had performed, he at least received 
sufficient admiration as well as adulation 
in his character of a hero to have turned 
even stronger heads than his. For the 
village maidens all fell promptly in love 
with him, while the village youths, who—- 
poor creatures !—could enter into no rivalry 
whatever with a man who had charged the 
French in obedience to the trumpet-tongued 
orders of Marlborough, and had cut down 
Frenchmen and Bavarians indiscriminately 
under the eyes of Prince Eugene—all hated 
him mortally. Yet neither the admiration 
of the maidens nor the jealousy of the 
men had very much weight with Corporal 
Silas Todd, who (if the truth must be told 
about so great a hero) was a somewhat in- 
different and cold young man, and, in spite 
of, or because of, his adventures and of 
having seen the world, had still preserved 
a good deal of the phlegmatic nature which 
he had inherited from the many generations 
of Todds now lying thick as autumn leaves 
around the old village church. 

All the same, this young man—who wa 
in truth very little older than Rupert en. 
self—had in him some of those very qualities 
which had gone far towards making our 
countrymen the victors in the above-men- 
tioned battles as well as in earlier ones. For 
in him there was not only a bull-dog courage 
but also the tenacity of that animal, and, 
if you wanted fidelity, you would not have 
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found it more strongly pronounced in any 
of the canine race than it was in him. 
Where he was attached he was attached 
for ever, and where he gave his service he 
gave it in full; while, if there was one 
creature in the world to whom he was 
more devoted than another—after his bed- 
ridden old mother whom he worshipped— 
that creature was Rupert Frayne. 

The master and servant were together 
now at Versailles, the day after the former 
had paid that visit to Vélizy,and Rupert, who 
knew thoroughly the invaluable qualities of 
his follower, was giving him instructions 
for his future conduct. 

“ There is,” he was saying now, “opposite 
to this man’s house, which is in the Rue 
Valois, a tavern—it is, indeed, almost im- 
mediately opposite to it—and is known as 
‘La Taverne Valoise.’ You must take up 
your post there until you see the man in 
grey come out.” 

“Must I eat and drink, too?” asked 
Silas, his clear hazel eye fixed full upon 
his master. “ I doubt their having any beer, 
and my stomach cannot abide their thin, 
weak wine. Now when we were in 
Flanders——” 

“ You are not in Flanders now, and you 
are to do as I bid you.” 

“ Bid away, I'll do it,” Silas answered, 
while, since they had been children together 
and friends from the days when they both 
rolled about in the long lush grass, or 
chased the dragon-flies, or snared fish and 
found birds’ nests, he was not, perhaps, as 
deferential as an ordinary servant would 
have been. “ Yet my mother will not bless 
you if she hears that I have taken colic 
from drinking French wine. Now, in 
Flanders——”’ 

“T must support Dame Todd’s anger, 
then,” said Rupert. ‘ For whether she be 
angry or not we have to find Mistress 
Rosamund. And we may do so by tracking 
this man. You are as desirous of doing 
that as I, are you not? You have always 
professed much esteem for her.” 

“ Esteem for Mistress Rosamund! Ay, 
indeed I have! For I do reverence her 
with all her pretty ways and gentle words 
and kindly thoughts. I never saw a lady 
I would sooner have you wed, and I am not 
over easy to please myself. Ay! she will 
do for you. And she knows a good pasty, 
too, when she sees one. I remember the 
supper she gave me when we were last in 
Holles Street. Oh!” rolling up his eyes, 
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FOR A MOMENT 


HE TURNED HIS HEAD AWAY 


AS SILAS SPOKF 





“the jelly ‘twixt crust and meat! and how 
she scooped it out for me P 

“Tush! tush! Listen,” said Rupert, 
“and cease thinking of thy food and drink. 
Listen, I say. You are to follow this man 
wherever he goes. You are not to leave 
him. And each night you are to report to 
me. And, also, you are to be careful that 
he suspects not that you are spying on 
him. For, if he should do so, the chance 
is gone.” 

“ He will suspect nothing from me. Yet 
I like not the frequenting of the tavern.” 

“Why not? You can give orders for 
what you like. I do not stint you.” 

“Nay,nay. "Tis not that. But—I have not 
been a soldier for nothing—and that under 
Corporal John, too. And—never let thine 
enemy know what thou art a-doing of, that 
is my motto. Now—if I go often—more 
than once—say twice—which is once 
more than once—they will most certainly 
suspect. What does he do here—‘ ce chien 
dun Anglais?’ they will say. ‘Qwest 
ce qu'il cherche, ce gros bouledogue ?’ Oh, 
they will! I know these French. We,” 
and there was a strange reminiscent kind 
of glitter in Silas Todd's eye, “have met 
before.” 

“You have. And also you have not 
forgotten your French acquired abroad, I 
am glad to see. Well—what to do, then ?” 

“This. I will go once to the tavern call- 
ing for good wine and paper and sand and 
the ink-horn. My word! I'll be a mighty 
long while writing that letter—just as long 
as until I see a man in grey. Then—the 
next time—lI will not go to the tavern; 
but—instead—around a corner, or into a 
mercer's, a cheapening of a pair of silver- 
fringed gloves, say, or a yard of Paduasoy 
for some girl.” 

“Girl!” exclaimed Rupert. ‘“ What do 
you want with girls when you are on my 
work.” 

“Girls are useful, even if only as dust 
to throw into a shopman’s eyes when you 
are using him in his turn. Ay! a girl. 
Now, if I had one such as I had in Flan- 
ders! A merry giglot thing she was, with 
oft the fairy’s light within her eye, and full 
of wanton tricks and wiles and jokes and 
japes. Yet,” and now he put outa thick, firm 
finger—one that had crooked determinately 
round many a trigger and many a sabre’s 
hilt, too, in by-gone days—and_ touched his 
master on the sleeve—‘ yet, she and I 
loved each other passing well. Very well 
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we did: she loving me because I was big 
and strong and masterful, and I her because 
she was so merry and winsome.” While 
as Silas spoke he turned his head away for 
a moment—just for a moment! 

“Ay,” said Rupert, gently, “I do re- 
member. She of whom you told me; she 
who died of the small-pox at Kaiserswerth. 
So, so. And ‘twas she who taught you the 
French you have, was it not ?”’ 

“Tt was,” replied Silas. ‘“ Poor, pretty 
little Margot! My little Margot! She 
used to call herself my dictionnaire en 
jupes.” 

“A woman might love you, I think,” 
said Rupert, while as he spoke an idea 
was puzzling his brain which as yet 
scarcely took any solid form or substance: 
“you are big and brown and good-looking 
enough, and——” 

“ A many women have,” muttered Silas. 
“ Look at our village girls! Yet I regarded 
them not because thinking ever of my 
little dead Margot.” 

“ And could you bring yourself, if it were 
needed, to make love to another woman ? 
For me and for my sake?” 

“T have not forgotten the way! One 
never forgets that, though they may get 
rusty from want of practice.” 

“This fellow you have to watch and 
follow, this exempt whose name we now 
know to be Dubois, has a daughter. A 
laughing, careless thing she seems to be, 
and heartless, too. She is affianced also to 
a clownish fellow, at whom she flouts and 
jeers. I think she might be made to 
coquette a little with another, just for the 
trickery and wantonness of the thing, if he 
had his pockets well lined and gave her 
sometimes ‘a pair of silver-fringed gloves’ 
or, say, ‘a yard of Paduasoy.’” 

“Ts she well-favoured? I cannot abide 
a frump.” 

“Well enough. I have seen her once. 
She has good eyes and a clear complexion, a 
well-shaped form, and—and—if you coaxed 
her with some of your soldier’s gallantries 
she might—well, she might——’”’ 

“ Betray the old man’s secret and so 
put us in the way of finding sweet Mistress 
Rosamund. I'll do’t. I have no girl at 
present and the winter comes on apace. 
She will serve for the dull months. I'll 
do’t. What is her name?” 

“Jeanne, and the fool-lover’s name is 
Anatole. Spend some money on her and 
worm the secret out of her.” 
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“T will. For Mistress Rosamund’s sake. 
Give me the money and I will commence 
at once. But it must be the tavern first.” 

“She must not know you are an 
Englishman. She hates our people, and 
she said it mattered not that that poor 
lady of whom I told you was in prison, 
since she wasan Englishwoman. Thinking 
this lady may be my Rosamund, I have no 
pity for her.” 

“ Nor will I have any,” said Silas, adding, 
“Jeanne, my girl! I am sorry for you. 


Very sorry. An Englishwoman did not 
matter,eh? And that Englishwoman may 
be Mistress Rosamund. Good! There- 
fore Frenchwomen shall not matter either.” 
Wherefore Silas went off upon his task, 
leaving his master alone. Yet not idle, 
since he, too, had many things to do; 
things which, had they not been imperative, 
would not have necessitated his employing 
his servant in watching the. actions of 
Dubois, the exempt. Of those things one 
was a second watching which had to be 
undertaken in connexion with 

















the man Gachette, who was, 
Rupert felt entirely convinced, 
at the bottom of Rosamund’s dis- 
appearance. And, with regard 
to him and the espionage which 
it was necessary to put in prac- 
tice, Rupert recognised that it 
was far better he should himself 
undertake it. Gachette was re- 
ported by Anna Groesbeck to be 
a gentleman, no matter what his 
failings might be, and, conse- 
quently, it needed a gentleman 
to cope with him. 

He had, therefore, made up 
his mind that it would be best 
for him to be constantly in the 
immediate neighbourhood of ‘ La 
Pomme d'Or,’ nay, on the very 
spot itself, and he was now about 
to take up his abode in the inn. 
It would, moreover, bring him 
constantly into communication 
with the Fraulein, and this would 
enable them to be of assistance 
to each other in any sudden 
emergency. 

He rode now, therefore, into 
Paris after he had sent off Silas 
Todd to make his preparations, 
and after having also given him 
a purse of gold coins with in- 
structions to use them liberally 
while endeavouring to worm out 
the exempt’s secret from his 
daughter, which it should not be 
difficult to do. For Rupert had 
learnt all, or almost all, at Vélizy; 
he had got so near to unravelling 
the mystery of where Rosamund 
was (if in truth she was the lady 
of whom Dubois had spoken) as 














THERE FELL UPON HIS EARS THE SOUND OF A WOMAN 


SOBBING VIOLENTLY 
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to have heard the girl Jeanne 
speak of the place as being either 
Bicétre or Vincennes. ‘“ Though 








God He knows,” he had muttered to himself 
a score times, “‘ why my pretty sweet should 
have been taken to either of these places. 
She !—she who is so harmless and innocent ; 
she who can thrust against no man’s wel- 
fare, even though he be the biggest knave 
on earth.” 

He rode under the archway of ‘ La Pomme 
d'Or,’ intent on obtaining rooms in the inn, 
but deciding that, at first, it would be 
proper to tell Anna Groesbeck of all that 
he had heard at Vélizy in corroboration of 
what the landlord had told her. He meant, 
too, to inform her of his intention to put 
up in the inn and to watch (as well as 
cause to be watched) old Gachette so closely 
that anything which was to be found out 
about him would most surely come to 
light. 

He went, consequently, towards the 
saloon on the ground floor where he knew 
that the Friiulein was most likely to be if 
indoors, and was about to turn the handle 
when, to his astonishment, there fell upon 
his ears the sound of a woman sobbing 
violently, her sobs being, however, inter- 
rupted again and again by the muttered 
words: “Oh! Rosamund, Rosamund, my 
dear. What fresh calamities are to fall on 
thy poor head? Oh! Rosamund.” After 
which the woman within continued to weep. 

“Great heavens!” thought Rupert to 
himself, even as now he hesitated no longer 
to open the door. ‘“ What is this new 
trouble? What! Can they have murdered 
her?” And he, too, exclaimed, as he 
entered the room, “Oh! Rosamund!” 

“What is it?” he cried distraught, as 


he stood before Anna Groesbeck. “ What, 
Anna? Oh! tell me. I heard your words 
as I approached the door. What has 


befallen her now?” 
“Mr. Welby is dead,” the girl cried, 


(To be continued.) 
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springing. to her feet as she recognised 
Rupert, and presenting to his view a face 
that, usually so calm and unruffled, was 
now distorted with emotion as well as 
drenched with tears. “He is drowned. 
Oh! Rosamund!” 

“Mr. Welby drowned!" Rupert repeated, 
while staring aghast at her. “ Drowned! 
How? How, in heaven’s name?” 

“He was returning here from London, 
it seems,’ Anna said, while endeavouring 
to calm herself and speak intelligibly, “I 
having written to him by Monday's packet 
to tell him of my darling’s disappearance. 
And—and—oh !—-to make his journey more 
swiftly he hired a Folkestone cutter for 
himself and men. And—alas!—in the 
storm of two days ago, of the day you 
vame back from Holland, the boat was run 
down by a merchant ship. Oh! it is too 
terrible to think on.” 

“ But how do you know this ?” 

“The ship put into Boulogne with the 
owner of the cutter, who alone was saved, 
and he, knowing Mr. Welby and having 
been hired by him before, came on to 
Paris. Oh! what shall we do?” 

“Some one must go to London and give 
information at the counting-house. He 
had great affairs to transact; his people 
must not be left in ignorance. Poor, poor 
Mr. Welby! And he so good to all.” 

“And our poor lamb, our Rosamund ! 
How can we tell her when we find her— 
if we ever do! If,” she repeated, “ we 
ever do.” 

“ We will find her!” Rupert said. “Have 
no fear of that. Even now a light has 
come to me—even now, as I pray God, we 
are in the way to find her. Listen to me, 
Anna, and to what I am about todo. And 
when you have heard, we will consider 
what is next best to be done.” 











Comparative Discipline in the Royal Navy and 
in the British Mercantile Marine 


BY WALTER JOHNSON, LIEUTENANT R.N.R. 


HERE are certain 
intelligent persons 
who think that the 
discipline in the 
British Mercantile 
Marine ought to 
resemble, or at 
least to approach 
in excellence more 
nearly than it 
does, that of the 

Sometimes they express a 





Royal Navy. 
grieved and expostulatory sort of wonder, 
as if they half consciously assumed that 
there exists no fair reason why it does not, 
save only the ingrained sinfulness and 
essential inferiority of the men composing 


the former. It is not good that these in- 
telligent persons should labour under such 
a misapprehension as this, and therefore I 
propose here to set forth what I believe to 
be true views upon the subject. Let us 
first define terms. 

Discipline.—Nuttall’s Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary (11th edition) says :—“ Education, 
instruction, order, military regulation, cor- 
rection, punishment.” As applied to both 
Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, I am 
inclined to add “ system and method in the 
performance of work,” though perhaps this 
may be considered as included in “ order” 
and “ military regulation.” Also “ obedience 
to, formal respect for, and acknowledgment 
of superior ranks.” 

Royal Navy.—All vessels, together with 
their stores, armaments, etc., owned by the 
sovereign as representing the nation, and 
governed as a single military organisation 
by the Admiralty; including also the 
Admiralty itself, and certain officials and 
establishments on shore connected with the 
ships and their provision. 

British Mercantile Marine.—All British 
registered vessels engaged in the carrying 
of mails, passengers, or cargo, the catching 
of fish, the laying of telegraph cables, or 
any other industrial occupation, the prime 
object of which is the making of money- 
profit for their owners. All such vessels, 


together with their masters and crews, their 
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owners and business establishments on 
shore, their various more or less definite 
official relations with corporations and per- 
sons, such as the Board of Trade, insurance 
companies, dock companies, municipalities, 
consuls, shippers, consignees, etc.—these 
constitute what I understand by the British 
Mercantile Marine—its limits not absolutely 
clear and distinct, but shading off, as it were, 
in some of its ramifications, into indefinite- 
ness. 

Perhaps these three definitions will not 
find favour in their entirety with every 
reader of this, but they are sufficiently true 
for my present purposes, which are to 
show— 

(1) The main differences between the 
Navy and the Mercantile Marine, 
and the reasons why the discipline 
in the one does not, ought not to, 
and cannot resemble that in the 
other much more nearly than it 
does already. 

(2) Some of the similarities between them 
and their respective disciplines. 

The Royal Navy is an organic whole, 
governed in its unity by the Admiralty, as 
from a nervous centre, and in its details, 
down nearly to the most minute, by Ad- 
miralty-prepared and appointed officers. 
On the other hand, the British Mercantile 
Marine is hardly more an organic whole 
than a heap of sand or a crowd of people. 
It is composed of a great number of inter- 
ests—-as many interests as owners—each 
under its own government as to details of 
work, business, etc.; each subject to the 
influence of the special ideas and experi- 
ences of its own particular manager, super- 
intendent, ships’ husbands, and captains. 

The raison d’étre of the Royal Navy is 
quite different from that of the Mercantile 
Marine. The former costs money. It does 
not exist for profit except in the very large 
sense of national self-preservation. It does 
not exist in the ordinary way for the work 
it performs, but rather for the maintaining, 
as far as is consistent with expenditure and 
probable prospects, a state of preparedness 
for doing work—the very hardest and most 
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strenuous kind of work—namely, fighting. 
Now this maintaining under one set of 
conditions, namely, those of peace, a readi- 
ness for another more complex, and more 
or less unknown set of conditions, namely, 
those of war, particularly lends itself to the 
growth, framing, and enforcement of laws, 
rules, and regulations, for two reasons, 
namely— 

(a) The conduct of each individual, 
which in ordinary communities is 
governed and guided mainly by 
sight and knowledge of immediate 
surroundings, and so requires not 
the governance and guidance of 
strict and artificially laid down 
rules and regulations, has, in this 
other case, to be moulded mainly 
in relation to an imagined and 
largely unknown set of surround- 
ings. The individual must there- 
fore either continually refer to his 
own imagination for a guide to his 
conduct—in which case he will 
continually come into conflict with 
others whose imaginations trans- 
late themselves into action differ- 
ently, and which case also will 
continually necessitate a very large 
and conscientious output of mental 
energy, generally not forthcoming 
—or, he must refer to rules, regula- 
tions, methods, and systems laid 
down by authorities having suffi- 
cient knowledge for their wise 
production and sufficient physical 
power for their enforcement. The 
latter is the policy of the Navy, 
as it should be of all military 
organisations. 

(6) Having but a small amount of work 
which is really necessary to cover 
the actual requirements of every- 
day life on board ship, compared 
with the amount of animal force 
and vitality which is there in store, 
it is from the necessity to control 
and safety-valve this force that 
much of the discipline on board 
Navy ships receives its sanction. 
That this is so may doubtless be 
seen clearly enough by comparison 
of the state of things on board large 
battleships and cruisers, lying, say, 
in Malta harbour during fine 
weather, with that on small gun- 
boats or torpedo-boats making the 


best of a rough sea passage. In 
981 passag 


the former the animal force to be 
governed and safety-valved, divided 
by the quite necessary every-day 
work and endurance there is to ex- 
pend it upon, represents a larger 
improper fraction than that in the 
smaller vessels. It will be found 
generally that under these respec- 
tive circumstances, if not at all 
times, discipline in these latter is 
less rigidly administered than in 
the former—that its rigid adminis- 
tration is, in fact,less necessary and 
more of an evil in itself, where there 
is continually plenty of obviously 
necessary work to be done, that 
requires no stitch-counting or red 
tape for the well-doing of it, and 
plenty of unavoidable inconveni- 
ences to be endured without the 
addition of artificial ones. Much 
of the otherwise superfluous bright- 
ness, smartness, rigid uniformity, 
and even theatricalism that is seen 
on board men-of war, and indeed 
in nearly all military organisations 
on land or sea during peace time, 
and which forms a large part of 
what is known as their “ discipline,” 
really represents so many means 
of controlling and harmlessly ex- 
pending large quantities of bottled- 
up human force—force which must 
be kept conveniently at hand, and 
which ought to a large extent to be 
visibly prepared for war. 

Let us now turn again to the British 
Mercantile Marine. Jts raison d’étre —so 
far as we may fairly consider it to be an 
organic whole having a raison d’étre—is 
the supplying of the commercial sea-carriage 
of the British Empire, with a few other 
minor functions thrown in. But may we 
fairly regard the British Mercantile Marine 
as an organic whole? Is it not fairer to 
regard it as an agglomeration of big and 
little ship-owning organisations, each exist- 
ing mainly for the conscious purpose of 
making profit for its owners? Not neces- 
sarily of doing this, that, or the other thing 
in the best possible way, or of promoting 
the good of mankind, or of the nation, or of 
their crews and employés, but for the pur- 
pose of making profit for its owners—like 
other businesses. The only faint resemb- 
lance to a governing and unifying centre, 
connecting them loosely together, and 
slightly analogous to the Admiralty in the 
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case of the Royal Navy, is the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade. But the 
relation of the Board of Trade to the multi- 
tude of ships, ships’ crews, and ship owners, 
is much more similar to that of a policeman 
in a crowd, than to that existing between 
the Admiralty and the remainder of the 
Royal Navy. The policeman interferes as 
little as possible with the individuals com- 
posing the crowd, but there are some things 
that they must do, and some other things 
that they may not do, on pain of the police- 
man’s interference. Further than that they 
are free to do as they choose. Similarly 
with the Board of Trade and the Mercantile 
Marine. The former insists on a certain 
minimum of excellence and safety, and on 
the obeying of certain laws framed to 
counteract the detrimental effects of other- 
wise uncontrolled folly, shortsightedness, 
ignorance, and unscrupulousness on the 
part of both ship owners and seamen— 
weaknesses of human nature which have 
been found by long experience to require 
such legislative control. Further than that 
they may do as they please. “ But,” says 
the policeman to the crowd, and the Board 
of Trade to the Mercantile Marine, “ you 
must have a decent regard for the liberties 
of others, and a civilised care for life and 
property.” 

I think this makes it plain that the British 
Mercantile Marine is inorganic as compared 
with the Royal Navy, and that therefore any 
general system of discipline beyond such 
measures as are engineered by the Board of 
Trade for the safety of life and property, 
and those customs of seamen which long 
usage has crystallised amongst them, is, to 
a large extent, both unnecessary and im- 
possible. The discipline of the Royal Navy, 
with its strict uniformities, its ceremonious 
observances, and the secondary character of 
its regard for economy, would interfere very 
considerably with the active mobility, the 
work-performing, money-earning capability 
required in the multifarious occupations of 
the Mercantile Marine, whose crews are of 
the most medley description, and are con- 
tinually changing; whose authorities and 
interests are legion; and whose constant 
object is the payment of dividends. There 
is too much real, hurried, hard work in the 
British Mercantile Marine to admit of. the 
smartness and formality of a highly-de- 
veloped discipline, and it may be constantly 
observed in all departments that the more 
strenuously engaged men are with work 
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which matters, the less time, trouble, or 
attention will they devote to trifles which 
do not. This is a universal truth of human 
nature—perhaps of all conscious living 
nature. The dog that sees a bigger and 
hostile dog approaching won’t worry about 
flies or fleas. The smartest crew in the 
Royal Navy will cheerfully ignore the 
King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instruc- 
tions with regard to uniform when they are 
getting a thousand tons of coal on board— 
to say nothing about battles, which are 
unusual. The very hungry man and the 
very tired man are apt to be neglectful of 
good grammar and neat neckties—matters 
which sometimes subtend large angles of 
importance, when hunger and weariness are 
not on hand subtending still larger ones. 
And, to return to our comparison of the 
Royal Navy with the Mercantile Marine, it 
may be generally stated that the business 
of earning money in constant competition 
with others is a more strenuous occupation 
than that of maintaining at the expense of 
the nation a comparative readiness to fight, 
and of keeping that readiness visible and 
manifest, and therefore there is not only, 
as shown above, far less reason for any 
approach of the former towards the elaborate 
discipline of the latter, but also it is not 
possible to approach it nearly, without 
sacrificing objects and interests of far 
greater importance—even as the dog would 
sacrifice his own safety if he turned his 
attention to fleas or flies in the presence of 
a bigger and hostile dog. 

I think I have sufficiently accomplished 
my stated purpose marked (1), and it now 
remains to point out the similarities which 
exist between the Royal Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine, and the effects of these 
similarities upon that discipline which they 
have in common. It is to be remarked, in 
the first place, that not so many hundreds 
of years ago this distinction had no exist- 
ence, or only a very precarious one. Sailors 
were adapted to both fighting and sailorising, 
and the ships were used almost indiscrimin- 
ately for either war or trade. And although 
since then they have become definitely 
specialised, or nearly so, yet many customs 
and characteristics of the unspecialised 
ships and sailors have descended to our 
own times along both branches. Thus the 
quarter-decks of all vessels from battleship 
to “billy-boy” still retain a savour of 
sacredness, probably from having, from time 
immemorial, been chiefly occupied by the 
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captain and principal people in the ship. 
In a British man-of-war, to this day, the 
quarter-deck is saluted by every person 
setting foot upon it, whether it be tenanted 
or no, and quite irrespective of persons 
present. Instinctively the hand is raised 
to the salute on crossing the sacred bound- 
ary, though the empty air alone be present 
to acknowledge it. And in the meanest old 
cargo tramp that ploughs the sea, provided 
she has a quarter-deck at all, men will take 
their pipes out of their mouths, and abstain 
from whistling or spitting there. Much of 
the sea language also in both services has 
come down from unspecialised times. The 
institution of larboard (now called port) and 
starboard watches, the “ boatswain,” the 
“ forecastle,” “ belay,” “ ship-ahoy,” and a 
host of terms, things, and customs bearing 
the mark of antiquity upon them, survive 
to day on both man-of-war and merchant- 
man as monuments to the memory of their 
common origin. Among these terms, things, 
and customs thus handed down from both 
branches, there is sufficient to brand with 
similar birthmarks their present respective 
disciplines, although these latter are now so 
different in their full developments. For 
instance, many ship-owning companies 
have recognised uniforms for their officers 
—some even for their men—which resemble 
more or less nearly the uniforms used in 
the Royal Navy. I cannot myself see any 
fairer excuse for their existence than that 
they represent a half-conscious desire to 
assert a sort of professional cousinship 
with the latter, for in other respects such 
uniforms appear to me to be rather absurd 
and ill-suited to the dirt and drive, the long 
hours and short pay, the wind and salt 
water that are so closely and constantly 
associated with most of our mercantile 
marine. Blue cloth and gold embroidery 
may find a reasonable sanctien in the Navy, 
where it forms part of an elaborate system 
of discipline ; where the great numbers em- 
ployed render marked distinction necessary ; 
and where the honour and glory of the 
nation has to be upheld in the eyes of 
thousands whose appreciation can only be 
reached by visible theatricalism and dis- 
play. Butin the British Mercantile Marine, 
except in so far as they may be attractive 
to passengers before booking, and comfort- 
ing to them afterwards, I see no more 
reasonable excuse for them than to assume 
that they represent a lingering mark of their 
military past, an assertion of cousinship to 
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the present military marine, and a mild and 
rather foolish aspiration after their full- 
fledged system of discipline. Persons who 
have had much to do with large cargo- 
steamers in port cannot but have noted the 
dreary incongruity, the mournful ridiculous- 
ness of blue cloth and gold lace uniforms 
worn under circumstances which either 
smother them with grease and assorted 
dirt, or give their wearers infinite trouble 
to avoid the same—said trouble occupying 
their attention largely to the detriment of 
duty. A man who does honest, hard, or 
dirty work in a suit of overalls may look 
thoroughly respectable and suited to his 
environment, while another dressed incon- 
gruously will look quite the reverse, and 
will probably be uncomfortable to boot. 

The terms “captain,” ‘“ commander,” 
“ officer,” “ petty officer,” “ deserter,” belong 
to the military system of discipline. They 
are still used in the Mercantile Marine, 
though the first three are officially trans- 
lated “ master’ and “ mate” by the Board 
of Trade, and are only used by courtesy or 
the inertia of custom by others. 

In addition to the fact of the common 
ancestry of the Royal Navy and the British 
Mercantile Marine, the further fact that 
they are both subject to the laws of flotation, 
stability, ete., comparative isolation from the 
land, the necessity for propulsion by the 
burning of fuel and the boiling of water, the 
dangers and methods of navigation, the 
violence of wind and sea, etc., tends to 
maintain a resemblance between them; and 
that portion of naval discipline which is 
based upon the necessity to adequately 
correspond to these influences will be found 
in merchant ships to be fully as well repre- 
sented, if due allowance for short-handed- 
ness be made. Indeed, in some cases the 
latter may be ahead of the Royal Navy, 
having more constant and bitter experience 
of the necessity for such correspondence. 
As a rule it pays merchant ships to be con- 
tinually on the move at full speed and deep 
laden, and to lie in port no longer than 
is absolutely necessary. This is not the 
case with warships; consequently their 
experiences in this direction are less 
extensive. 

“ Education,” “instruction,” “ correc- 
tion,” “ punishment,” are meanings for the 
word discipline which I have not yet touched 
upon. In the Royal Navy a very large 
amount of energy and material is expended 
upon the two former, mainly as preparation 
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for the possibilities of war. In the Mercan- 
tile Marine very little is so expended, as it 
is not found by the individual owners to be 
a profitable speculation, and instruction, or 
rather information, is mainly acquired by 
accidental experience rather than by de- 
liberate drill and study. For the sake of 
life and property the Board of Trade lays 
down a minimum of knowledge and experi- 
ence with which a Mercantile Marine officer 
must be equipped, but does not pay for his 
equipment. He pays for that himself. For 
these reasons, among others, the men of the 
Mercantile Marine are, in my judgment, 
somewhat less well informed than those 
of the Royal Navy. Constant hard work 
among hard surroundings is not favour- 
able to learning or to a large-minded and 
philosophic view of things—though one may 
learn the possibilities of a coal shovel or a 
marlinspike very thoroughly by frequent 
usage. Leisure and some regularity of life 
are necessary for learning much, and there 
is little enough of these in the Mercantile 
Marine. 

As to “correction” and “ punishment,” 
while these are administered in ships of 
the Royal Navy almost independently 
of the judicial machinery on shore, the 
British Mercantile Marine is quite without 
any such recognised power, except through 
the instrumentality of the Board of Trade 
or the civil authorities. These, of course, 
cannot be appealed to until the vessel arrives 
in port, when the case can be carried before 
a British Consul, or until the end of the 
voyage when the crew is discharged, and 
the entry in the official log-book must be 
produced with accusation, day and date, 
latitude and longitude, and answer of the 
accused when the same was read over to 
him. The shipping master then sanctions 
a fine of from a day’s to a couple of weeks’ 
wages—or does not sanction it, according 
to the merits of the case. But seeing that 
the men are being discharged, and may 
never be seen again—seeing, moreover, that 
the offence, whatever it was, may have been 
committed some time ago, and the aroma of 
it, as it were, worn off, an easy pay-day 
kindness often remits the fines, rather than 
pursue a strict course of justice without any 
personal animosity to back it up. Police 
court cases are usually avoided as far as 
possible, the master and mate generally 
having little enough time to spare, and quite 
as many duties as they can comfortably— 
or uncomfortably —attend to, without going 
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out of their way to look for trouble and 
expense that the owner would not thank 
them for. As I said before, the object of 
the merchant ship is profit, and anything 
which costs money and trouble, and brings 
in no profit, is dead loss, and therefore not 
to be encouraged. 

I have on several occasions heard British 
naval officers speak with warmth of the 
natural cussedness of the British bluejacket. 
Similarly I have heard officers in the mer- 
chant service use flowery speech concerning 
sailors, firemen and trimmers, as if they 
were some other kind of animal whose mere 
existence constituted a sin in each particular 
individual of them. I do not suppose for 
an instant that sentiments expressed with 
warmth are to be taken as literally as 
written and signed conclusions. Still they 
stand for something, and, often repeated, 
as I have heard them, become as it were 
a crystallised creed in the mind of the 
speaker. One may with reason blame any 
individual man if he be remiss in the execu- 
tion of his duty, or if he can give no fair 
excuse for some sin of omission or commis- 
sion. But when one attaches blame to a 
large body of men, who as units have first 
combined for a fair and lawful purpose— 
“tars them all with one brush,” as it has 
been expressed—then I think one is un- 
reasonable. For if in any large body of 
men the general possession of certain 
characteristics or failings be observed, then 
the chances are very great indeed that the 
circumstances which constitute them a 
“body of men” are to be blamed or credited 
with the particular share of the general 
peculiarity which any one of them may 
carry—that the circumstances are to blame, 
and not the individual men. In the second 
place, inasmuch as we cannot attach the 
idea of duty or remissness to an unconscious 
insentient object, neither can we attach the 
idea of blame or credit to a mass of circum- 
stances which paint some particular tint 
upon every man subject to them. Hence, 
our naval officer who denounces bluejackets 
en masse, and our Mercantile Marine officer 
who sees in firemen and trimmers every- 
thing that is bad, low, and vicious, must in 
future moderate their formule to something 
like this—‘‘To the circumstances which 
surround, and which have surrounded, the 
British bluejackets (or marine firemen and 
trimmers) is due the fact that they are—” 
(here colour to taste). 

“ But,” it will be answered, “somebody 
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ought to be held responsible if circumstances 
are not what they ought to be—that is, so 
far as circumstances are due to human 
direction and management.” That is true; 
therefore we have highly-placed officers in 
the Admiralty, and in all well-developed 
organisations, who bear the responsibility 
for the results of circumstances which they 
are invested with the power of modifying or 
abolishing. But what highly-placed officers 
have we in the Mercantile Marine to be 
responsible for the environment of the 
mercantile mariner? We have no one. 
Marine superintendents of companies care 
only each for his own company, and that 
from a sheer profit and loss point of view. 
Private owners also. The Board of Trade 
insists on obedience to the civil law, and 
also lays down a minimum of good things, 
and a maximum of bad things, which may 
not be overstepped. But who is there 
generally responsible for the circumstances 
which make “ Mercantile Jack ” what he is ? 
Therefore he is medley and various, and 
anything but consciously uniform. Fairly 
good material, but unorganised and inco- 
herent. In the Royal Navy there is nearly 
the same kind of material ; they speak the 
same language, they buffet the same sea, 
they have the same average facial angle, 
and they wear the same average-sized boots. 
But they are trained, organised, and coher- 
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ID the coarse, salt hairs of Bent that 
M grow 
On the upper lip of the gaping land; 

Fearful and trembling and crouching low, 

And hidden half by the sand, 
Campion, Convolvulus, Vetch, 

Centaury, Holly and Spurge, 
Mid the kindly, sheltering sand, 

In sound of the sonorous surge, 
Of the deep-voiced sonorous surge. 
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ent, and work for quite another object. 
Therefore I make answer finally to the 
intelligent persons mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this article:—“The British 
Mercantile Marine is an unorganised mass 
of units (the separate ownerships) mutually 
repellent of each other (competition), but 
mutually attracted by the same thing 
(profitable employment— dividend-paying 
employment). The Board of Trade acts 
the part of a policeman amongst them, say- 
ing—‘ You must do this minimum of good, 
and you may not exceed that maximum of 
bad. For the rest, so long as you obey the 
civil law, you are free to work out your own 
salvation whichever way you please.’ If 
the British Mercantile Marine were organic 
—if it were a unified organisation maintained 
by the nation for the purpose of doing the 
nation’s sea-carrying, just as the Post Office 
does our letter-carrying, and the Navy does 
our trumpet-blowing and sea-fighting—its 
discipline would undoubtedly be very differ- 
ent. But it is not so, and perhaps the 
nation is better served as it is. 

“ Hence a highly-developed discipline like - 
that of the Royal Navy is impossible in 
the British Mercantile Marine, is also quite 
unnecessary, and to attempt to approach it 
closely is to sacrifice the essential objective 
of each unit, viz. the making of profit for 
itself.” 
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Where the frequent tempest builds and delves, 
And fashions to monstrous, frolicsome forms ; 
Ou the fair loose banks and _ sparkling 
shelves 
That the frequent sunshine warms, 
Trefoil and Bedstraw and Thrift, 
Stonecrop and Ragwort and Gorse, 
Where the frequent sunshine warms, 
And the billows bellow hoarse, 
Bellow unwearied and hoarse, 


Beloved of the crimson butterfly 
And the drowsily-droning bee, 
Beloved of the breezes that sigh their cares, 
Mid the silver sands of the silver sea, 
And twitch at the Bent’s coarse hairs, 
Silverweed, Scabious, and Thyme, 
Heartease and Harebell and Heath, 
Where the breezes twitch at the hairs, 
And the waves speak life and death, 


Unceasing of life and death. 


GERAINT AND ENID 


(Drawn by Marcelle Pdtan) 


*“*Then, Enid, shall you ride 
Behind me.” ‘‘ Yea,” said Enid, “let us go.” 
. . . then Geraint upon the horse 
Mounted, and reach’d a hand, and on his foot 
She set her own and climb’d. ... 


TENNYSON : Geraint and Enid. 











the present time would seem to be 
widely different were it not that at times 
a their courses are almost parallel, for one 
is toward the Holy Scriptures and the 
correlative material known as Biblical 
literature, while the other is toward history 
and biography—subjects so closely allied 
that neither is ever independent of the 
other. 

Pessimists in the churches and doubters 
out of them declare incessantly that the 
Bible is not read as much as it once was, 
but their opinion is emphatically contra- 
dicted by the booksellers, who are the 
only trustworthy authorities on the current 
demand for books. These gentlemen, of 
whatever creed and of no creed, declare 
that the demand for Bibles has increased 
beyond any reasonable proportion to the 
increase of population. They account for 
, ed it according to the manner of their trade 
and of all trades, by saying that what is 

most talked of will be most read: that the 
many essays in higher criticism and 
destructive criticism have made the Bible 
more talked of than all other books com- 
bined, and that the many discoveries made 
by antiquarian and exploration societies in 
Egypt, Palestine and Assyria have created 
new interest in the historical books of the 
Bible by proving the accuracy of portions 
of the text upon which critics had cast 
doubts. The so-called “ Teacher's Bibles,” 
each containing hundreds of pages of 
appendices on the geography, history and 
biography of the Bible, and treating the 
volume as a collection of books, each with 
its special period and purpose, have enabled 
millions of people to read and study more 
intelligently than previous generations could 
have done, yet they have not in any way 
ot lessened regard for the collection as a 
whole: on the contrary, they have pre- 
pared the way for a more abiding faith by 
lessening the fetish-like regard in which 

the book was held by its less intelligent 

5 readers. Prepared specially for Sunday 
school teachers, these Bibles already in use 

‘4 outnumber the teachers a hundred times, 
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BY JOHN HABBERTON 
La AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HELEN’S BABIES,” ETC. 
; HE two directions in which literary yet they are still being sold in enormous 
interest tends most noticeably at quantities, and new editions—editions con- 


taining much new material—are always in 
preparation. 

For the sudden and gratifying increase 
of attention to history and biography we 
must thank that most unhistorical book 
called “the historical novel” with which 
the land has been deluged in the past two 
years. To all librarians and other would- 
be promoters of true literary interest the 
novel has long been a stumbling-block. 
About nine of every ten books asked for 
in circulating libraries are novels—books 
of a class which founders of libraries regard 
principally as a bait with which to lure 
careless readers to come within range of 
higher influences. Sometimes, but rarely, 
a novel, generally a “ purpose novel,’ would 
prompt its readers to seek something better, 
but as most novels are love stories, the 
only probable prompting to anything better 
would be to amatory poetry. The historical 
novels of the present day have been dis. 
cussed and wondered at until any further 
theorising about them would be little short 
of torture, but it cannot be denied that 
these books, even the poorest of them, 
introduced to the reader some real people, 
instead of the familiar puppets of the 
romancer, and recalled scenes and incidents 
as exciting as any ever imagined, yet which 
have some basis of fact. People do like to 
read of real men and women and actual 
occurrences; this is proved conclusively 
by the popularity of the newspaper. Often 
a single newspaper sells more copies in 
a day than are taken of a popular novel 
in its whole period of life, yet no one 
credits the newspaper with any literary 
quality. 

The customary characters of the average 
novel usually fade from the mind soon 
after the book is closed; even if they are 
interesting there is no means of tracing 
them further. But the rulers, soldiers, 
sailors, adventurers, and sometimes the 
heroines of historical novels have a past 
and generally 2 future, and they are so 
interesting in themselves that all readers 
but the most stupid are anxious to know 
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more about them. Did novelists write 
sequels to their stories, or write in series 
involving the same characters, their readers 
might not be impelled to look farther, 
but at present hundreds of thousands of 
men and women, old and young, are in- 
quiring at the libraries about books that 
will tell them more of Washington, Paul 
Jones, Aaron Burr, Philip of Spain, Lord 
North, Captain John Smith, the Tories of 
our Revolutionary period, the Huguenots, 
Abraham Lincoln, and scores of other 
actual men of whom they knew little or 
nothing till they found them in novels. 
To be sufficiently interested in a single 
historical character, to read more about 
him, is to be compelled to know much of 
his associates and his times, and any volume 
of history or biography naturally leads 
to others, and so the novel has at last 
become a literary influence with the masses ; 
until recently it has done little better than 
to occasionally gratify persons with keen 
sense of construction and a delight in the 
skilful development of character. 

To a less degree than has been indicated 
regarding Biblical literature and history, yet 
to a very gratifying extent, is a tendency 
toward such general reading as naturally 
follows study at college. This is due partly 
to the enormous increase of students in our 
high schools and colleges, but much of it 
can be traced to the “‘Chatauqua method ” 
and the several other plans of home study 
that have been persistently forced upon 
the attention of hundreds of thousands of 
families in the past twenty years. To ask 
that an adult, who has lacked educational 
opportunities in youth, shall give only an 
hour or less a day to certain specific books 
seems very little, but most of the men and 
women that have complied with the request 
have acquired a habit that does not weaken 
the habit of reading something of a quality 
that compels further reading. The demands 
of this class of readers is compelling all 
village libraries to “ tone up” the contents 
of their shelves, making “ backward” fathers 
and mothers the intellectual companions of 
their children, and preparing the way for 
classes of authors and publishers that are 
common enough in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, but have had but little 
encouragement in the United States. 

Thanks to our wonderful industrial 
activity, the literature of the mechanical 
arts is also receiving much attention. That 
we should become rivals or even equal 
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companions of the mother country in our 
strivings toward pure literature is not to be 
expected at present, for the higher develop- 
ments of literary art are dependent upon 
the social and industrial quietude, even if 
the latter be the result of industrial stagna- 
tion, and they require also the existence of 
a class which has unlimited leisure—a state 
of affairs for which we cannot hope until 
the century is many years older. Yet for 
the changes for the better that have come 
within the memory of men still young we 
have abundant cause to be thankful. 

No consideration of the literature of the 
day would be complete without some men- 
tion of the printers and publishers—the 
managers of “ The art preservative of all 
arts.” The literary awakening of Europe 
did not begin until the printer took the 
place of the copyist of manuscripts and 
placed books within the reach of all who 
desired them. Publishers have multiplied 
amazingly in the United States in the past 
four years, thanks to some new mechanical 
innovations which enabled the newest and 
most modest publisher to issue as sightly 
books as any of the other houses. But 
increase of supply would not have occurred 
had there not been an increase of demand. 
Many manuscripts of high quality “ went 
the rounds ” a few years ago without find- 
ing a willing publisher; the fault was not 
in the books themselves, but in the impossi- 
bility of commending them to the attention 
of the people without so much advertising 
that the expense would have been prohibi- 
tive. While Browning’s powers were at 
their best one of his volumes was in the 
United States many months before it could 
find a publisher; even the “ pirates ” feared 
to reprint it, for they doubted its ability to 
repay the cost of publication, so slow were 
the ordinary means of making known the 
existence of a new book that was not in 
popular view. But now the publishers find 
valuable allies in the circulating libraries, 
which have multiplied quite as rapidly as 
the publishers themselves, and which, col- 
lectively, may be depended upon to take 
enough copies of any meritorious book to 
encourage publication—often to justify it. 
People who read, talk of the books they 
like, and this kind of advertising, free 
though it be, is more valuable than any for 
which money can pay. It may be unable 
to force a “ solid” book up to a fraction of 
the circulation of the newest and best adver- 
tised novel, but it will do well enough to 
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make the publisher look kindly on the next 
proffered manuscript that may be too good 
for the masses, yet which thousands of the 
better class of readers may need. 
Hundreds of thousands of readers not 
yet grey can remember a time when we 
had only four monthly magazines of general 
literature ; now we have almost forty, and 
each is a stimulator, though some to a very 
slight extent, of literary tastes and longings, 
and thus impels to the purchase of books. 
A few years ago it was prophesied that the 
cheap magazines would drive booksellers 
out of existence, for did not a ten-cent 
magazine contain as much reading matter 
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as a dollar book of average size? In like 
manner it was said that the great supple- 
mentary sheets of the Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday morning newspapers would 
force the magazines out of circulation, but 
the prophecies were inaccurate in both 
cases. In literature as in nature, the lesser 
feeds the greater and develops into the 
greater, and all are doing their share in 
leading us toward the golden age that is to 
come—the age in which there will not be a 
literary class sharply distinguished from the 
general mass of humanity, but in which 
all men and women shall find beneficial 
companionship in books. 
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HE cars rumbled noisily into a station 
in the land of Evangeline, near the 
close of one of Nova Scotia’s brilliant 

summer days. A beautiful haze fell softly 
over the great marshes, and all along the 
line the orchards were crowned with wealth 
of blossom and newly-forming fruit. 

Doris Tredgold jumped lightly on to the 
platform and looked round curiously. A 
pair of horses attached to a light buggy 
stood just beside it, and a young English- 
man came towards her from a rear car. 

“You must be Miss Doris, I fancy. Polly 
told me to look out for your hair; it’s no 
wonder you have gold in your name.” 

He stood with lifted cap, a sunny smile 
playing over his frank Saxon face, the 
breeze just lifting the light curls which fell 
low on his broad forehead. Doris put out 
her hands impulsively. 

“Yes, I am Doris; but Cousin Doris, 
please. Polly was always such a dear 
friend to me.” 

“Thank you. I am Cousin Hal; and I 
would just say in confidence that she is 
a dear little woman still,” and his hearty 
laugh rang out on the perfumed air. 

A delicious drive, which to Doris was all 
too short, through the quiet little village, 
past schooners quaintly stranded alongside 
of the river, waiting for the tide to float 
them away; the air filled with the fresh 
smell of lumber piled upon its banks; on, 
over the soft country roads, between farm- 
houses nestled among orchards, while wav- 
ing fields of grain stretched far beyond, till 
at last they turned down a road towards 
the river again. 

Harold d’Almaine (coming out, as so 
many English boys do, to learn from 
Canadian farmers how best to treat 
Canadian soil) had found it hard to find 
a place to take his young bride to, in this 
favoured valley where land is as precious 
as gold; so he had been forced to buy one 
of the oldest farms in the country, and it 
was before a very quaint old house that he 
drew rein. 

“This is our home, Cousin Doris,” and 
then Polly came running out. 
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“Oh, Dot, you precious girl! How glad 
I am! I was so afraid Hal wouldn’t get 
to the train in time. You poor child, you 
must be tired! Let me take you up to 
your room, and then, as soon as you are 
ready, we will have tea.” | 

Doris, left alone, ran her eyes delightedly 
over the room with its dainty trimmings of 
blue and white. “ Dear Polly! She knows 
my craze for blue.’”” Then she looked out of 
the tiny windows. Right across the river 
lay the little town which proudly holds 
in its keeping a provincial college, while 
stretching far away were ever the wooded 
hills. The other window gave her a view 
of her own surroundings; large barns with 
their heavy red doors told of plenty and 
comfort; flocks of snowy geese and ducks 
roamed over the green sward; in the garden 
hollyhocks and roses bloomed, and a tree 
of pink hawthorn, leaning over, filled the 
porch with perfume. As she looked, the 
little mistress ran out to the dairy, coming 
back with yellow cream and golden butter 
from their cool beds beside a _ bubbling 
stream; sounds of hammer and saw came 
from a tool-house near by; through the 
busy peacefulness the cows came slowly, 
driven by an old man, half Indian; in 
the distance she could hear Hal’s cheery 
whistle, while down-stairs Polly sang about 
her work. “The ‘Happy Valley’ sure 
enough!” and Doris smiled a little sadly ; 
then she went down to tea. 

“We will not wait for Jack, dear,’’ and 
the little matron looked proudly at her tall 
husband. “ Doris must be starved—and he 
had to go away to the back pasture,” so 
Hal obediently dispensed crisp lobster 
salad and home-made rolls, while Polly 
poured her amber coffee into chocolate 
cups of dainty shape. 

“ This is idyllic,” and Doris spread some 
of Polly’s butter on delicious brown bread 
of Polly’s making. “ How little idea town- 
people have of country life after all! I’m 
afraid we associate it with hard work all 
the time; but this is like a dream.” 

“Ha, ha! Polly would like to have it a 
little more of a dream, I fancy,” and the 
boy-husband threw his head back with a 
hearty laugh. 
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“Now, Hal! That is only in hay-making, 
when you will persist in getting up at four 
o'clock. Have another piece of cake, Dot, 
and let Hal give you some more of the 
honey.” 

“ Nothing more, thank you. I feel as 
if I had supped on nectar. This is the 
quaintest old house; I should think you 
would find a story in every corner.” 

“ Well, you see, Polly and I have about 
as much as we can manage with our own 
story just now; but it’s old enough—that’s 
a fact. They have a legend that it belonged 
to one of the Acadian families, and that 
some of their wealth is secreted about it 
somewhere, probably in the well, though 
I’ve never had the curiosity to empty it 
and find out—it’s nearly twenty feet deep— 
but of course you're at liberty to try-——” 

“ Now, Hal, you shall not begin to tease 
Dot the first night. Do go and look after 
your horses, and keep out of our way, for 
I want Dot all to myself for a whole week 
—we have such oceans to talk about.” 

“Ah! that’s Polly,” and Hal’s laughing 
eyes tried to look mournful and failed. 
“See what we get by being married. 
Where’s Peggy? Come, Peggy, poor 
Peggy, you won't desert me, will you?” 
and tossing a handsome Maltese lightly on 
his shoulder, he strode from the room. 

The evening lengthened out its shadows 
into night, and still the quondam school- 
girls sat in the fragrant front porch. Only 
once had they been disturbed, when Hal 
had brought his cousin Jack to be intro- 
duced to the visitor, and Doris had been 
conscious of a handsome face with flash- 
ing eyes, which looked rather seriously 
into hers during the brief moment which 
sufficed for the customary “Miss Tred- 
gold—Mr. de Roubaix ’’—conscious also of 
a strange wonderment as to whether they 
would ever really know each other at all. 

He stood before them for a moment. 

“Have you any commands, Madame 
Hal? I am going to the Port.” 

“Nothing, thank you, Jack. 
think you would be tired.” 

He smiled a little gravely as he bowed 
good-night, and then they heard his horse’s 
feet on the road beyond. 

“Dear Jack! He is always so thoughtful. 
I don’t believe any girl has so much to be 
thankful for, for Hal is just a dear, and 
Jack is a perfect model of a hired man.” 

“You don’t mean that he is that?” 
asked Doris aghast. 
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“Of course 
we have old Jean Bat in that capacity. He 


“Oh, no!” laughed Polly. 
is such a queer old chap. His father was 
an Indian, and he rejoices in the name 
of Baptiste, but he has to be content with 
‘Bat’ for short; he has been on this place 
ever since he was born, and goes with it 
like a cat. But, you see, Jack came out to 
study farming with his cousin, and every- 
body here thinks of him so. Of course 
he has his own horses, and is thoroughly 
independent in that way. But beside his 
own hands he has nothing, and it is such 
a shame, for his family used to be wealthy— 
and they are blue-blooded, Doris, too. He 
belongs to Longfellow’s Acadians, whatever 
the house may do, for some of his ancestors 
really came out to this country long ago. 
And sometimes I think that is what brought 
him here, for I cannot get over the idea 
that Jack was not meant for a farmer. 
You have not told me’”—and she lifted 
Doris’ face till the moon shone full upon 
it—“ whether you think him handsome. 
Do you?” 

Doris raised her eyes till they met those 
of her friend. 

* He is more than handsome. I think he 
is good.” 

The sun woke Doris next morning, and 
soon after she opened the door to find 
Madame Hal standing just outside. 

“Oh, there you are! Do you know, I 
have just been trying whether my’ ears 
would determine for me if you were awake. 
I would not call you, for you must -be 
tired.” 

“ But isn’t it late? 
kept breakfast ——’”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! The boys went off long 
ago—they are hoeing in the upper lot to- 
day—so you and I will just have a cosy 
time by ourselves, and then I want to take 
you down to the river.” 

How still it was! Great trees bent low 
over their heads as they made their way 
to the shore through fields of Timothy 
fragrant with wild strawberries ; homestead 
after homestead stretched away in the dis- 
tance, while far away old Blomidon showed 
grey-blue against the sky. Madame,+Hal 
stopped at last before two giant trees whose 
foliage made an arbour in which a hammock 
swung. 

“ Now, dear, here I am going to leave 
you for a morning laze while I go and see 
about dinner. You will not mind?” 

“Mind! It is delicious,” and Doris drew 
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a long breath of rapture. “Polly, I don’t 
believe you will ever get rid of me.” 

“T’m sure I should be delighted ; but ah, 
my dear! just wait till the fall rains come.” 

Long after Polly had left her Doris lay 
motionless; the breeze played as it would 
with her hair, over her head swallows 
circled in long sweeps, bees hummed 
lazily among the clover, and the river 
traced its way in serpentine curves among 
the green banks. As she watched, a 
schooner hove in sight, and swiftly made 
its way up the narrow stream, in and out 
among its emerald banks until it seemed 
like some strange thing of life, its dazz- 
ling sails full-throated to the breeze as it 
followed the river’s curves until she lost 
sight of it in the distance. 

“ How beautiful!” 

“Isn't it?”’ She started, to find herself 
face to face with Jack. “ Did I startle you ? 
I beg your pardon, but Madame Hal sent 
me to tell you that dinner is ready.” 

“Oh, thank you! But it is a shame to 
bring you so far when you must be tired.” 

“Tt is only pleasure to sweep along 
through such a view, and the change from 
hoeing is at the best refreshing.” 

Doris looked up at him a little curiously. 
She had not thought a farmer’s ideas rose 
much higher than his apple-trees, and there 
was little resemblance to her preconceived 
notions of a farmer’s toilet in this tall, 
lithe form clad in fresh suit of home-spun, 
with blue silk tie knotted carelessly under 
the collar of the spotless striped shirt. 

“Then you enjoy the country ?”’ 

“*Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead’ as not to enjoy this?” and he swept 
his arm grandly round the horizon. 

“ Especiallyas you can finish the couplet.” 

“ Ah, how did you know that?” 

“ Forgive me if I should not have men- 
tioned it, but Polly told me last night. 
Now it is so different with me. It is im- 
possible to enthuse over a million of bricks 
all in a row, but here You must feel 
proud to belong to such a noble people, 
Mr. de Roubaix.” 

Jack made a sudden spring, and catching 
a lofty spray of wild cherry, laid it, a mass 
of bloom, in her hands. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “Some 
day you must drive along the Ridge Road 
and see where they lived and suffered.” 
Then they walked on through a green road 
bordered with hedges of sweet-briar and 
clematis to the house. 
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“ Here you are at last,” and Polly came 
towards them, while Hal, with his favourite 
Peggy stretched luxuriously across his 
shoulders, followed leisurely. ‘“ You found 
her, did you, Jack? Not ingloriously 
asleep, I hope ?” 

“Asleep! For shame, Polly, with such 
a view!” 

“TI think Miss Tredgold was in that 
happy state ‘’twixt sleep and waking.’ It 
seemed a shame to break the beauty of 
the dream.” 

“To-night we must show Doris the river, 
Hal.” 

“Very well, madame. The Lively Polly 
will be ready for action at your conveni- 
ence.” 

When the evening came Hal only was 
at the little landing-pier. Jack had some 
business in town. 


Il 


“ J BELIEVE there is a mystery!” 
“Why, Dot dear, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

“What I say, Polly. You'll never con- 
vince me this old house hasn’t a story of 
its own to tell. Look at this wall now,” 
and she pointed to one side of the dining- 
room where a deep alcove was formed in 
the plaster. “ What earthly use is this, 
except as a niche for a saint, and why 
should the people have bricked up what 
must have been a chimney?” 

Polly turned toward the door. 

“What is the matter, Jean Bat? No, 
Mr. d’Almaine is not here,” and Doris 
turned her head suddenly, to catch the old 
Indian’s eye fixed on her suspiciously as 
he hobbled away muttering to himself. 
“No use at all, dear, except for my great- 
grandmother’s warming-pan; as to the 
saint, let us see how you'd look,” and 
catching her round the waist, Polly whisked 
her into the alcove while Jack dofied his 
cap in mock reverence. 

“ It’s well I don’t live here—I believe I’d 
be superstitious ; I’m sure it’s hollow,” and 
Doris tapped the wall with her knuckles, 
little recking of the picture she made in her 
dainty tea-gown with its flowing ribbons, 
and her hair piled high in waves of sun- 
shine and falling in sunny curls about her 
brow. 

“Saint Doris,” broke from Jack involun- 
tarily—then he turned suddenly, with what 
sounded like a sigh, and left the room. 
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That night they went driving, but Jack 
was again too busy, and Doris felt not a 
little piqued. He stood watching as they 
started, one hand resting lightly on the 
arched neck of the beautiful horse which 
no one but he ever drove, the other caress- 
ing the face of its mate. As Doris turned 
at a bend in the road, she saw him walking 
slowly towards the barn, a handsome head 
on each shoulder ! 

“ How tame they are!” 

“Oh, no—not with any one but Jack; 
he should have been a horse-tamer. Jean 
Bat is frightened to death to go near them. 
Poor old Jack! I wish he would take life 
easier; he is killing himself before his 
time.” 

How still the Sunday was! Doris knelt 
at her window in an ecstasy: down below 
her the bees hummed lazily, and the 
crickets chirped, while at intervals the 
shrill ery of a locust foretold the heat 
of the day. Down in the old-fashioned 
garden velvet pansies lifted their faces to 
the sun, and the air was redolent with the 
mingled sweetness of roses and syringa, 
while across the river the college bell 
called worshippers to the little church near 
by. Suddenly she heard voices. Polly and 
Jack were underneath her window, and 
never knew it. 

“You must like her, Jack, for she is the 
dearest friend I have.” 

“T am obedient to all your wishes, 
madame.” 

“ Naughty boy, haven’t you any wishes 
of your own?” 

“My wishes are like hounds, best kept 
in leash ; but Miss Tredgold is certainly a 
very pleasant incident in our quiet life.” 

Doris sprang to her feet and paced the 
floor with burning cheeks. It was of her 
they had spoken, and she had heard! That 
was how he thought of her—an “ incident,” 
nothing more; as to having her for his 
friend, that was not in his thought. 

When a little later she joined the rest in 
the front porch, she found Jack waiting 
beside a light buggy, the high-bred horses 
moving restlessly. He came towards her 
with lifted cap, holding a cluster of half- 
blown roses with the dew still on them. 

“Madame Hal has given me the pleasure. 
Will you let me help you?” 

She wondered a little bitterly if it had 
been all of Madame Hal’s arranging, then 
bending her head gracefully—Doris Tred- 
gold would do all things gracefully—she 
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touched his hand as she sprang lightly into 
the buggy; just behind them drove Polly 
and Hal. Jean Bat had been left in charge 


of the farm. Over the soft roads they 
rolled lightly, while the spell of the summer 
was in the air; the shining necks tossed 
proudly, hampered with no galling check- 
reins, and the mysterious sympathy which 
existed between horses and driver seemed 
to flow in ceaseless, subtle current through 
the ribbons Jack held loosely in one 
hand. 

“ How beautifully light your harness is, 
Mr. Jack. You must have made a study of 
it. There is not a buckle too much or a 
strap.” 

“Tt is the harness of common charity, 
and the least I can do for such tried and 
faithful friends. It would be well if some 
of the world’s overplus of benevolence were 
bestowed on the long-suffering creatures 
who, being dumb, yet try so hard to speak, 
and shame us by their very dumbness. 
There is Blomidon, mademoiselle, and over 
across the fields is Cornwallis.” 

The little church was crowded with 
summer visitors; outside, long rows of 
horses were tethered; only Jack, unbuck- 
ling a light strap here and there, had led 
his away out of the sun. When Doris 
rose from her knees she saw him sitting 
quietly in the choir; in front of him a 
pretty brunette sang contralto, opposite a 
blonde led the responses in a shrill soprano, 
then the little organ died into silence while 
the congregation knelt. 

* * * * + 

The summer work had slackened a little, 
and down by the river old Jean Bat sat 
fishing, his rough basket on the bank at 
his side, his line lying idly along the water, 
while with bent head he thought deeply, 
muttering at intervals. 

“Ha, ha! Indian like frog; hide deep, 
safe hold, fast keep. White man no beat 
Indian, though he know heaps. Young 
massie have to walk straight to please old 
Jean, or he lose treasure. Old massie 
made my father swear, and he made me 
promise, and Indian never break word. 
Well, well, Jean good for lots years yet. 
Young massie must please Jean, or Jean no 
tell. White woman smart. White woman 
see tings others no see; Jean must take 
care.” 

Round a clump of willows glided the 
Lively Polly, Doris, alert and eager, at the 
oars; her eyes flashed with suppressed 
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“White woman 
heard of star on 
de marsh? Jean 
know where it is. 
White woman do 
as Jean say— 
Jean show her 
where to find.” 

Could it be 
possible? Could 
this Indian really 
know the where- 
abouts of the 
mysterious star 
which tradition 
said was hidden 
somewhere in the 
mighty marshes 
stretching for 
miles around 
her? What if 
she had shamed 
him into disclos- 
ing to her the 
hiding - place of 
this wonderful 
jewel, which tra- 
dition said turned 
every other jewel 
pale? What if 
she were able to 
place it in Jack’s 
hands, saying 
simply, “I have 
found this to 
prove I am your 
friend!’ Would 
he not have to 
be friendly after 
that? She 
turned to the 








‘© KEEP PERFECTLY STILL; IT WILL BE ALL KIGHT IN A MINUTE” 


excitement, and her figure struck terror 
into the plotter on the bank. 

“Jean Bat, you are a wicked man! Is 
it possible you have what belongs to 
another and are keeping it?” 

An ugly scowl distorted Jean Bat’s 
wrinkled face. 

“ White woman spy.” 

“T aspy—never! I was reading in the 


cove just alongside and heard what you 
said. What is this you are hiding?” 

A sinister gleam shot into the cunning 
eyes, and a baffling smile lurked about the 
cruel mouth. 
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Indian: ‘“ Show 
me, I will follow 
you.” 

She threw him the boat-line, which he 
made fast to a tree, and then struck up the 
river till he came to a low fence. Turning 
at right angles he skirted this for about a 
quarter of a mile; then, striking obliquely 
across a ploughed field, he made his way 
towards the marsh. Doris followed him 
with a strange sense of oppression. She 
was conscious of a morbid dread of being 
seen from the house. Jean Bat also shrank 
from observation, and kept as much as 
possible in the shelter of the trees. At 
last he stopped. 

“ White squaw ready?” 
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«“ What do you want me to do?” 

“White squaw swear she no ever say 
Indian told her.” 

“T swear it.” 

“ White squaw lift her hand, so.” 

Doris shook her head impatiently. 

“T never break my word.” 

The Indian gave a grunt, evidently he 
saw enough in the white tense face of the 
girl to satisfy him. 

“ Indian trust white squaw—white squaw 
die if she break her trust.” 

The girl shivered—the evening shadows 
were beginning to fall, and weird shapes 
seemed to loom up everywhere. The 
Indian lifted his hand, and pointed im- 
pressively towards a mound far out on the 
marsh. 

“ Keep in straight line till you get there; 
then turn round, so, and wait; when it 
gets dark the star will shine.” 

“Dark!” Out on that dreary marsh 
alone! Doris shuddered, suddenly she 
remembered the Indian, and turned—he 
was gone. A strange fascination seemed 
to possess her, she found herself impelled 
forward. The weirdness increased, not a 
sound broke the silence but the shrill ery 
of a night-hawk as with sudden whirr it 
swept past her. The quaint straddles on 
which the farmers build their haycocks 
seemed to look threateningly at her. 
What if she never found her way back? 
On and on she walked; slower now, the 
uneven ground tired her; a mist began to 
creep up from the river; what if it hid the 
shining of the star? Suddenly she stopped 
short, while a cold wave of terror swept 
over her heart. Slowly but very surely 
she was sinking. She remembered now 
to have heard that there were quicksands 
on the marshes. She looked around, the 
grass had disappeared, nothing but brown, 
treacherous soil everywhere. She would 
go back where it was firmer, but the least 
movement sank her deeper in the mire. 
The horrible suspicion flashed across her 
mind, and grew into certainty, that this 
was as the Indian had meant it should be. 
Even should she escape, her oath would 
prevent any fear of his detection. He had 
decoyed her to her death, while unsus- 
pected he would still live on. She lifted 
her hands to her mouth, and with all her 
strength sent forth one long, pitiful ery— 
“Jack.” Hal had gone to Halifax on busi- 
ness, Polly she knew was on the sofa with 
a headache, Jack had gone to the Port on 
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horseback right after the early tea; the 
only hope was that he might even now 
be coming back. 

Up the road Jack was cantering rapidly. 
What had impelled him to leave half his 
business in the village unattended to and 
hurry home, taking the unfrequented road 


which skirted the river? Hark! He 
stopped abruptly. Again the cry came 
mournfully. His own name! With a 
sudden jerk which made the sensitive 
horse rear, he plunged forward in the 
direction of the voice. Through the dim 
light he saw Doris, holding out her hands 
to him appealingly. The blood rose in a 
warm tide to his brow. Making a hasty 
detour, he wrenched a couple of planks 
from the nearest of the straddles—he was 
near enough to speak now. 

“ Keep perfectly still; it will be all right 
in a minute.” He had dismounted, and 
was picking his way lightly over the bog; 
then laying the planks over the place where 
she had first felt her feet sinking, he stood 
on the end of the last one. ‘Catch what 
I throw to you, and hold on—it will bear 
you.” 

He took off his coat and held it by one 
sleeve; Doris caught the other; he drew 
her towards him; a few springs and they 
were safe beside the horse, which stood 
waiting, motionless. Without a word he 
lifted her lightly into the saddle; it would 
be wisest to get out of sight of the place 
before her overwrought nerves gave way. 
When they reached the house he took her 
again in his arms as if she had been a 
baby, and, carrying her up the steep stairs, 
laid her on the lounge in her own room ; 
then he went to find Polly. 

“ Mademoiselle has had an unpleasant 
experience on the marsh. I think you had 
better get her to sleep if you can.” 

“ Why, Jack, where ?” 

“In the quicksand by the old fort; I 
was just in time. Don’t let her talk if 
you can help it,” and Polly hurried up to 
find that Doris had fainted away. 


III 
“ (YAN I help you, Polly?” 


“Doris! Could you—would you 
go up the road to Percy’s, and ask 
him if my preserving plums are ready for 
picking ?”” 
“Why, certainly. Come, Tory.” 
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The huge collie rose lazily, and came 
towards her. 

“What a favourite you must be with 
Tory! He never used to leave the house,” 
and Madame Hal laid a caressing hand on 
the shining tan head. 

She walked slowly—it was too lovely to 
hurry. Dark clouds were piled massively 
against the sky; no breath of wind stirred 
leaf or flower; above her head a crow flew 
swiftly, trying hard to escape a tiny king- 
bird which followed it with grim intent. 
Half-way to the plum-orchard she threw 
herself on the ground to rest. About an 











hour passed—she lifted her head.: “ Why, 
Tory, old boy, how dark it is! We must 
get home before the rain. Let us see how 
quickly we can do it.” She turned to go 
up the road, and saw Jean Bat coming 
towards her. She shrank nervously, and 
laid her hand on Tory’s collar. She had 
made as little reference as possible to her 
experience on the marsh, and Polly asked 
few questions, but her mind had hardly 
yet recovered its equipoise, and she could 
not rid herself of the idea that she should 
be the one to restore what had been 
lost so long. She put herself suddenly 
in front of the 
Indian. 
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“Jean Bat, 
did you mean 
to kill me that 
other night ?” 

“Tndian no 
blood on his 
hands.” 

“No, but in 
your heart. Do 
you know I 
could put you 
in prison ?” 

The crafty 
face turned 
livid. 

“White squaw 
swear.” 

“Simply that 
I would not tell 
about the star. 
How if I said 
you led me out 
towards’ the 
quicksand? Mr. 
Jack knows.” 

The yellow 

face grew sinis- 
ter again. 
i “ Young mas- 
NY sie better mind. 
; Indian hold 
him in his hand 
so ia 








“What does 
he care for your. 
contemptible 
treasure? You 
are not fit to 
touch his 
boot !”’ 

“ Ha, ha! In- 








‘JEAN BAT, YOU MUST LIE PERFECTLY STILL. 
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he choose.” 

“Then why don’t you ?” 

“Indian bide his time. Indian make 
young massie swear what please Indian.” 

“You will never do it!” 

“Indian can wait.” 

“Jean Bat, what if you should die?” 

“Ha, ha! Indian good lot years. Indian 
no die.” ; 

Doris lifted her hands towards the sky. 

“Jean Bat, you may die to-night. How 
in the sight of God dare you keep what is 
not yours ?” 

Suddenly the darkness, which had been 
growing, closed about them. A lurid flash, 
then a strange blinding sensation, followed 
by a mighty crash. Doris covered her 
eyes, crouching against the fence. When 
she looked up again she saw the Indian 
pinned to the ground by a fallen tree a few 
yards away. She felt bruised and bewil- 
dered. What must she do? Already the 
rain in heavy drops was coming fast; it 
would never do to leave him to its mercy. 
Painfully she dragged herself over to where 
he lay. It only needed a glance to show 
her he was dangerously hurt. The wrinkled 
face was pitifully drawn and disfigured, and 
he groaned in mortal pain. 

“Jean Bat, you must lie perfectly still. 
I am going for help.” Then she started to 
tind Perey. She was almost there. Would 
the house never come in sight ? 

He hurried towards her bare-headed. 

“Miss Doris, how white you are! Did 
you get caught in this pelt? What a clap 
it was! Something’s struck, I know.” 

She caught his sleeve, breathless. 

“Jean Bat—dying—come quick.” 

“ Where ?” 

“In the main road. I will show you 

He took her arm gently. 

“No. I will get Ben and the horse. It 
is not fit for you to be out.” He led her, 
dripping wet, into the house, and gave her 
in charge to his housekeeper, a pleasant- 
faced woman, who came towards them— 
then he rushed out into the rain again. 

How it rained! The trees bowed their 





-heads under the baptism, chirp of locust 


and cricket were hushed, even the birds 
were still. In the midst of the heaviest 
shower Jack rode up. Doris went out to 
meet him, oddly clad in the nondescript 
garments Mrs. Norris had been able to 
furnish her with. 

“Oh, Mr. Jack, isn’t it terrible ? 
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so glad ’ and her voice shook with a 
suspicion of tears. 

He took her hands reassuringly. 

“Poor mademoiselle! But the worst is 


over. It is miles away now, but it was a 
terrible shock. Are you sure you are not 
hurt?” 


“ No, only stunned ”—she laughed a little 
—*and Polly ?” 

“Very well indeed, but frightened. Hal's 
house was struck.” 

“Oh, Jack!” She began to tremble. 
He put her in a chair gently. 

“Indeed you must not worry. It is 
nothing, only a little plaster, and Polly is 
quite well, only anxious about you.” 

“TI will go home at once.” 

He touched her sleeve lightly. 

“T think not yet; when it has cleared, 
I will come for you. Will you wait?” 

She lifted her eyes till they met his, 
then dropped them hastily; the mysterious 
electric current was still about them, touch- 
ing the nerve-centres of heart as well as 
brain. 

“T will wait,” she answered. 


The rain began to fall more lightly, then 
it stopped altogether. The birds began to 
chirp softly from their hiding-places; the 
sun burst out gloriously, and made a vision 
of beauty out of glimmering trees and 
flowers; a light breeze sprang up and shook 
the drops from the drenched leaves which 
fell with a soft patter on the ground ; then 
the inky clouds flung themselves aside, 
showing backgrounds of purple and gold, 
on which, as on a cushion of velvet, a 
rainbow lay. 

Down at the turn of the road Doris saw 
Jack’s light buggy coming quickly; when 
he reached the door, she was standing 
ready. 

He looked at her seriously. 

“T do not think you are fit for it, but 
they say Jean Bat cannot live through the 
night—and he is asking for you. Will you 
go?” 

“Certainly,” she answered. It was no 
time for words. They drove swiftly. Just 
once Jack pointed towards the fading rain- 
bow—* My vision of hope.” A faint gleam 
of its colour touched Doris on neck and 
face, but she made no reply. 

He drew up suddenly at the house where 
Jean Bat had been carried. For an instant 


, 


Doris covered her eyes—an almost uncon- 
querable aversion to the Indian overcame 
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her—then, nerving herself, she went into 


the room where he lay. A great wave of 
pity swept over her. The ghastly face 
tossed uneasily on the pillow, beside which 
Hal was kneeling; the bruised and blighted 
body was hidden from view under the 
clothes. He turned his eyes towards her 
eagerly. 

“ Poor Jean Bat!” Doris laid her hand 
soothingly on the drawn forehead. A great 
softness came into the agonised eyes. 

“ White squaw—listen.” She bent her 
head till it nearly touched his. The 
scorched lips worked painfully. “Shut 
fire—place. Left—side. Re—mem—ber.” 

With intuitions strangely quickened she 
read the agony of entreaty in the last 
laboured syllables. 

“Yes, Jean Bat, I will be true to my 
word.” 

A look of relief in the strained eyes 
showed he understood her; then his head 
fell, a long convulsive shudder held him in 
cruel grasp, and the soul of Jean Bat was 
with his God! 

Doris turned with a sob. Jack and Hal 
were both beside her, and half led, half 
carried her to the carriage ; then Hal went 
back into the house to make arrangements 
for the funeral. 

When they were nearly home Jack laid 
his hand upon hers. 

“Just one thing more I want you to 
promise me.” ‘She looked at him shyly— 
she had already promised him so much. 
“Do not let Polly persuade you into look- 
ing or talking to-night. You will do this 
for me?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“Thank you,” and he touched her hand 
softly with his lips. 

Polly sat with her while she undressed ; 
she had cried over her a little when they 
met, but the kind-hearted little woman saw 
at once she was not fit to talk. When she 
went down-stairs Doris heard her moving 
softly that she might sleep. But she could 
not sleep, and lay strangely still and 
strangely happy, her wide-open eyes taking 
in the full beauty of the moon which shone 
in upon her lovingly. 

With the first blush of the morning she 
rose and dressed. She would go out in the 
garden: perhaps the air would soothe her. 
She tiptoed carefully down the stairs, then 
a strange desire came over her to see the 
mischief the lightning had wrought. She 
opened the door carefully, and stood trans- 
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fixed. Had the lightning come to prove the 
Indian’s words ? 

It seemed to have struck about the top 
of the alcove where she had stood only the 
other day, tearing down a strip of plaster 
about three feet in width in its plunge 
earthward, then across the floor, which 
was deeply scarred, and out of the house 
just below the end window. She shivered. 
The air was fresh, and blew chilly upon her. 
What was she to find in the grim depths 
which the broken wall disclosed? She 
peered through the chasm. A huge chimney, 
the counterpart of the one in the kitchen ; 
a rusty crane swung from one side, from 
which a pot hung. Was it in this she should 
find the treasure? She climbed cautiously 
through the opening; the soot fell about 
her chokingly; lifting her head suddenly 
she became enveloped in a mass of cob- 
webs which blinded her, and, slipping on 
the uneven ground, her arm struck a sharp 
end of a brick, which made a jagged bruise 
in her soft flesh. She caught hold of the 
pot eagerly—it was empty ! 

Then she began to feel all over the sides 
carefully. Suddenly her finyers touched a 
piece of cloth which was hanging from a shelf 
built in the side of the chimney; she caught 
at it eagerly; it was part of an old bundle 
which was stowed in the extreme corner of 
the shelf; she tried to pull it toward her; 
it would not move. Trembling with excite- 
ment she climbed back into the room again. 

Polly met her aghast in the hall. 

“ Doris!” 

“Hush! Go and call Jack and Hal.” 

When they came she led them to the 
chimney, and pointed upwards. 

“There, at last, is the de Roubaix 
treasure.” 

Jack looked at her anxiously. Could the 
lightning have affected her brain ? 

She pushed him towards the opening 
impatiently. 

“Go and see.” 

Both he and Hal climbed through the 
opening, but it took their united strength 
to dislodge the soot-bound bundle. When 
it was opened they found an old tin box, 
filled to the brim with gold! The will, 
which lay at the bottom, leaving the bulk of 
it to whosoever should. be Paul de Roubaix’s 
next of kin, Jack quietly tore in two. 

“It should be share and share alike,” he 
said; then he went over to Doris. “ Do 
you know,” he whispered, “what makes 
me most glad of all?”—She shook her 
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**THERE, AT LAST, IS THE DE ROUBAIX TREASURE” 


head.—* Because, Doris, my darling, you 
will not need to wait at all.”” Then he led 
her towards the others. 
“My friends, Madame de 
honours us with her presence.” 
_Polly’s arms were round her, and Polly’s 
kisses fell fast upon her cheek. 


Roubaix 


“Poor Jean Bat,” said Polly, as in the 
cool of the evening they sat in the old 
front porch; “ poor old fellow! We shall 
miss him, for he was always to be trusted. 
He used to be queer sometimes, but as 
faithful as a dog;” and Doris, listening, 
said no word. 
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The True Story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris, 
with other Characters in ddam Lede 


BY WILLIAM MOTTRAM (A GRAND-NEPHEW OF THE BEDES) 


1V.—AIll about Mrs. Poyser 


** Though long the wanderer may depart, 

And far his footsteps roam, 

He clasps the closer to his heart 
The image of his home. 

To that loved land, where’er he goes, 
His tenderest thoughts are cast, 

And dearer still through absence grows 
The memory of the past.”—BuRNs 
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GRIFF HOUSE, CHILVERS COTON, WARWICKSHIRE 


N our endeavour to trace the original of 
Mrs. Poyser we must needs concern 
ourselves with the household at Griff, 
for it is thitherward our eyes must be turned 
if we would pursue her identity. I used to 
think that the Hall Farm must be sought 
for in Staffordshire; I am now quite clear 
that Griff House affords us the scene where 
the prototype of Mrs. Poyser actually lived 
and reigned as the presiding genius of the 
place. This harmonises with the view 
expressed in a former chapter that the 
geography and dialect of Adam Bede are a 
cross between Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire. On many grounds I am persuaded 
that in writing of the Hall Farm George 
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Eliot had Griff House in her mind, and 
that in delineating for our instruction and 
diversion the delightful character of Mrs. 
Poyser she took as her original no other 
person than her own mother. We have 
seen that Adam Bede was a farmer at Griff 
as well as steward of the estate to which 
the farm belonged. It is a little disconcert- 
ing perhaps to 
find that the same 
actual person 
should supply the 
lines of suggestion 
for two characters 
in the same story, 
but then we have 
to remember that 
it is fiction that is 
given us in the 
book, and accord- 
ing to its laws this 
is by no means 
impossible. It 
may be noted 
also that, in his 
daughter’s fiction, 
Adam Bede has 
two acknowledged 
aliases, viz. Mr. 
Hackit and Caleb 
Garth, and that 
Mrs. Poyser has 
at least one in 
the person of Mrs. Hackit, who cared so 
pityingly for the amiable Milly Barton. 
When Adam Bede was written George 
Eliot was for ever separated from her old 
Warwickshire home, yet her literary record 
shows how closely its memories clung to 
her, and how her genius continued to work 
among the fond recollections gathered 
there. In her works of fiction her relatives 
turn up again and again, as witness the 
three separate stories in Scenes from Clerical 
Life, in Adam Bede, in The Mill on the 
Floss, and in Middlemarch. These all deal 
with her cherished memories of the past, 
and in every one of them her loved relations 
are among the originals. Let us not be 
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surprised, therefore, if the remembrances 
of the past as relating to her father and 
mother supplied to her prolific genius the 
slender framework of suggestion, out of 
which were evolved the fine characters of 
Martin and Mrs. Poyser, as well as of 
other attractive personalities in the author's 
several stories. 

We may now turn to the noble farm- 
house at Griff, and regard it as the un- 
doubted scene of Mrs. Poyser’s skilful 
management as wife, mother, mistress, and 


easy thing to do. There are delicate pro- 
cesses to be gone through which require no 
ordinary degree of forethought, judgment, 
and skill; while unremitting care and labour 
are certainly entailed. “I've made one 
quarter o’ th’ rent and saved another 
quarter,” says Mrs. Poyser in her stormy 
remonstrance with Mr. Donnithorne. How 
true a picture is involved in those words, 
and how often have I heard precisely similar 
expressions among the busy housewives and 
skilful dairywomen of Staffordshire and 














CHILVERS COTON CHURCH, WARWICKSHIRE 


dairywoman. In those days farm labour 
was not all wrought out-of-doors as is 
mostly.the case now. This country did not 
then import its chief supplies of cheese and 
bacon from the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, nor were our great 
and ever-growing towns supplied with fresh 
butter from Denmark, Holland, Normandy, 
and Lombardy. Hard as the men toiled 
out-of-doors, the women worked as labori- 
ously indoors in the constant drudgery of 
dairy manufactures, added to ordinary 
domestic industry. To produce from the 
milk of kine good, sound, well-flavoured 
cheese, and choice, sweet butter, is not an 


Derbyshire. Often the farmer has had to 
look to the product of the cheese-room for 
the supply of his rent, to say nothing of 
rates, taxes, and wages. Hence, how all- 
important is the manufacture carried on in 
the dairy from day to day under the vigilant 
eye and by the careful hands of the farmer's 
wife. The modern factory system and the 
sale of milk to supply the needs of the great 
towns have changed all this, and what 
appears singular is that foreign-made dairy 
products seem to command readier sale 
than those still manufactured from the fair 
pastures of old England. In the days of 
Adam Bede it was not so, and, indoors and 
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out, farming required constant toil, as 
witness the distich I remember from the 
time I was a boy, though I confess I did 
not very well like it then— 


**Man to the plough, 
Wife to the sow, 
Boy to the flail, 
Girl to the pail, 
And your gains will be netted :— 
But man Tallyho, 
Miss, piano, 
Boy, Greek and Latin, 
Wife, silk and satin, 
And you'll soon be gazetted.” 


There was not the slightest danger of any 
catastrophe of this kind under the smart 
régyme of Mrs. Poyser. Quite as strongly 
as Adam Bede himself, this excellent 
farmer’s wife and skilled dairywoman be- 
lieved in the wholesome discipline of labour, 
and practised in their highest degree of 
perfection the salutary duties of household 
management. There is no doubt that all 
this may be applied to our author’s mother, 
and, for several years, to the author herself. 
If we blend in one the characters of Mrs. 
Hackit in Amos Barton (Scenes from 
Clerical Life) and Mrs. Poyser in Adam 
Bede, we may well gather what George 
Eliot’s mother really was. Indeed, Miss 
Blind feels so confident on this point that 
she traces to inheritance from the mother 
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and Dinah Morris 


George Eliot’s pointed speech, racy humour, 
and marvellous powers of observation. 
After her mother’s death in 1836, and the 
marriage of the elder sister in 1837, our 
author became herself the busy housekeeper 
and skilful dairywoman at Griff for the 
space of four years. Surely it is a suggest- 
ive picture—the future writer of Adam 
Bede, Middlemarch, Romola, and Daniel 
Deronda toiling in this capacity. I wonder 
if in the United Kingdom there could have 
been found another dairywoman who was 
at the same time proficient in the Latin, 
Greek, French, and German languages, was 
studying Italian under a master, receiving 
weekly music lessons, reading a variety of 
secular and sacred literature, and pursuing 
at the same time an earnest, Christian life 
in which you find from a letter of hers 
belonging to this period that one of the 
cherished aspirations of her heart finds 
expression in the words, “‘ May I seek to be 
sanctified wholly.” How suggestive is all 
this. There rests upon this young woman 
the care of the household and the manage- 
ment of the dairy, she toils continually 
with her hands; so that in later life she has 
to explain to her literary friends that her 
right hand remained larger than her left 
from the labour of making cheese, and yet, 
though still in her teens, she finds time for 
these varied intellectual pursuits! I imagine 
that such an experience stands quite alone, 
and is worthy of 
our serious con- 
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templation. The 
father’s responsi- 
bilities are excep- 
tionally _ heavy. 
Early each day 
he starts on his 
business rounds 
in his familiar 
gig, his capable 
daughter attend- 
ing to the various 
interests indoors, 
as her mother 
had done before 
her. She was able 
also to receive 
visitors, for it was 
at this period that 
her aunt Dinah 
Morris was 
brought hither 
from Wirksworth 
by her father for 
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needed rest and 
change. She also 
finds time to ac- 
company him on 
some of his busi- 
ness drives, which 
stretched over 
wide districts of 
the surrounding 
country. To him 
she was a dear 
companion and a 
choice _ treasure. 
How he _ must 
often have won- 
dered that his 
daughter should 
live this high in- 
tellectual life 
amidst such sur- 
roundings, to 
which none of his 
name, nor he him- 
self had ever 
before _ aspired. 
Some of her biographers hint that she 
scarcely ever appears to have been a girl 
at all, but attained the gravity and the mind 
of a woman at a surprisingly early age. 

All this will now prepare us to realise how 
well she was equipped to construct for us, 
out of the record of her own varied ex- 
periences, the precise and idyllic picture 
she has given us of that realm of sweetness 
and purity where Mrs. Poyser the dairy- 
woman bears unquestioned rule. None but 
a dairywoman herself could have pictured 
such a dairy. Not a member of the family 
who knew the original, or has heard by 
family tradition of her capable management, 
her clockwork exactitude, her clever tongue, 
her real kindness, together with her genuine 
devotion as wife and mother, would ever 
doubt as to what person was in her mind 
when George Eliot drew her fascinating 
portrait of Mrs. Poyser. Nevertheless, even 
here we must heed her warning that we are 
not to look into her work for family portraits. 
The mother’s life and character as known 
to the daughter suggested but the mere 
skeleton—that is all. And yet, has it not 
been said, and may there not be a good deal 
of truth in the saying, that biography is 
fiction and fiction biography? In this case, 
though there is a considerable proportion of 
biography in our author’s work, yet the 
clever utterances of Mrs. Poyser are all the 
author’s own. She had no repertory of 
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sparkling witticisms or pithy proverbs to 
be drawn upon at pleasure. Even those 
famous sayings, familiar in our mouths as 
household words, came to the author while 
writing, fresh from her own mint. What a 
wonderful mint that was, for it has yielded 
a priceless store of flashing humour, by the 
possession of which the literary world is all 
the richer and merrier. “Steam and pro- 
gress have made the world less youthful and 
joyous than it was then,” said the famous 
James Nasmyth, inventor of the steam- 
hammer, when writing of the days of the 
battle of Waterloo. The Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
preaching on the Christmas Day of 1837, 
said: “It seems to me the general opinion 
that people are not so merry on this day as 
they used to be.” Of our own times all 
this may be said with greater emphasis. In 
spite of all our modern advantages—the 
increase of knowledge, the spread of litera- 
ture, the multiplication of the conveniences 
and comforts of common life, the outflow of 
wealth and luxury, the vast enlargement of 
our existence on this planet—there would 
seem to have been rather a diminution than 
an increase of human cheerfulness. Mrs. 
Poyser comes to us with a fresh breeze of 
innocent merriment and a pleasant ripple 
of wholesome laughter. She is like some 
of Dickens’s most famous characters— 
entirely irresistible, and the world’s grey 
sky is brightened somewhat by the advens 
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of a literary portrait of such unquestionable 
power and mirth-provoking charm. 

It is not my purpose to quote any large 
number of her famous sayings, but I must 
be allowed to give some of them for the 
sake of the lessons they convey, and the 
facts of life which they illustrate. Under the 
keen, incisive humour there is a hard sub- 
stratum of fact, and often a world of mean- 
ing. The inimitable remonstrance with an 
estate landlord who, with all his studied 
politeness, cannot be induced to spend 
money on the farm-buildings to keep them 
in decent repair, but shows the readiest 
alacrity in raising the rents of the tenantry, 
may have little application in respect of the 
realities of the Hall Farm, but too often in 
the relations of landlord and tenant that 
application has been all too pointedly and 
painfully true. The old squire has come to 
the farmhouse to propose to Mr. Martin 
Poyser the surrender of the most desirable of 
his arable land to accommodate Mr. Thurle, 
to whom he proposes to let the adjoining 
farm. Now, any one acquainted with the 
processes of farming as it was under the 
Corn Laws, and who remembers the restric- 
tions imposed by landlords in tortuous legal 
agreements, will realise that the profit of 
a farm greatly depended upon the right 
balance between the dairying and arable 
lands on the holding. Mrs. Poyser clearly 
perceives that the landlord’s proposed 
changes will not only increase the amount 
of labour in her own department, but will 
wrest from the farm those fields which, 
under Mr. Poyser’s careful tillage, yield 
wheat from which is ground the flour that 
supplies their wholesome home - made 
bread, oats from which is made the oat- 
cake for the kitchen-table, where the 
farm-labourers and hired servants were 
fed in those days, and various corn for 
feeding-stuffs used for horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, poultry, turkeys, and geese. The 
arable land also produced turnips, cabbage, 
and clover, which were valued helps in feed- 
ing the stock, and Mrs. Poyser is quick to 
discern that the change proposed by the 
landlord will dislocate everything on the 
farm, and work to their serious disadvantage. 
When the landlord came to the Hall Farm 
to submit his proposals to Mr. Martin 
Poyser he obtained much more than he 
bargained for. He first walked the round 
of the dairy and cheese-room, admiring 
everything he saw, and bestowing playful 
and flattering compliments on Mrs. Poyser 
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in his progress through the apartments. 
That lady, however, is in no mood to be 
flattered. Now, Mr. Poyser, it should be 
said, is in many respects an exceptionally 
wise man, as well as a good farmer, for he 
has a good wife, and he knows it, while there 
are many equally good men who also have 
good wives but do not seem to know it, 
which is much to be regretted, and it really 
makes a great difference. Here is another 
token of Mr. Poyser’s wisdom. He has 
opinions of his own which on occasion he 
can express, as we discover at the birthday 
feast, slowly and deliberately, but he is 
frequently made to realise that his wife is a 
woman with opinions which she well knows 
how to utter without any circumlocution 
whatever. Hence, when a new occasion 
arises, he is slow to venture on expressing 
his own views until he has first ascertained 
what his keen-witted wife thinks about the 
matter. How often have I known husbands 
go plunging headlong into trouble, from 
which they might have saved themselves 
had they but condescended to act on the 
judgment arrived at by the shrewd, keen 
instincts of a sensible wife. When, in the 
case before us, the husband, according to 
his custom, referred the landlord’s proposal 
to his irate spouse, little did he think of the 
avalanche which would be let loose on the 
landlord’s devoted head. The truth is, Mrs. 
Poyser had long been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity which had now come to her, she had 
even prepared little speeches for the coveted 
occasion, and now that it had actually come 
she was resolved to make the most of it. I 
have known a village squire who was very 
much of the tone and temper of Mr. Donni- 
thorne, but the pity was there was no Mrs. 
Poyser, with keen, mother wit, and clever, 
rasping tongue, to characterise his selfish 
dealing with his tenants in a manner 
appropriate to the circumstances. Let us 
hope that, if the Mrs. Poysers are rare, the 
landlords such as she castigates are rare 
also. From a lengthy conversation I take 
for quotation Mrs. Poyser’s biting speech in 
answer to the landlord’s proposal for the 
surrender of the arable land. 


**Then, sir, if I may speak—as, for all I’m a 
woman, and there’s folks as thinks a woman’s fool 
enough to stan’ by an’ look on while the men sign 
her soul away, I’ve a right to speak, for I make one 
quarter o’ the rent, and save another quarter—I 
say, if Mr. Thurle’s so ready to, take farms under 
you, it’s a pity but what he should take this, and 
see if he likes to live in a house wi’ all the plagues 
0 Egypt in’t—wi’ the cellar full o’ water, and frogs 
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and toads hoppin’ up the steps by dozens—and the 
tloors rotten, and the rats and mice gnawing every 
bit o’ cheese, and runnin’ over our heads as we lie 
i’ bed till we expect ’em to eat us up alive—as it’s a 
mercy they hanna eat the children long ago. I 
should like to see if there’s another tenant besides 
Poyser as ’ud put up wi’ never having a bit o’ 
repairs done till a place tumbles down—and not 
then, on’y wi’ begging and praying, and having to 
pay half—and being strung up wi’ the rent as it’s 
much if he gets enough out o’ the land to pay, for 
all he’s put his own money into the ground before- 
hand. See if you’ll get a stranger to lead such a 
life here as that: a maggot must be born i’ the 
rotten cheese to like it, I reckon. You may run 
away from my words, sir,” continued Mrs. Poyser, 
following the old Squire beyond the door—for after 
the first moments of stunned surprise he had got up, 
and, waving his hand 


returns to the house to rejoin her husband. 
It is in the very blood of the country-bred 
farmer to have a reverent fear of his land- 
lord, and it is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Poyser should feel alarmed and uneasy 
as to the consequences which would most 
likely follow from Mrs. Poyser’s caustic and 
unmerciful attack on the old squire. He 
expresses his apprehensions and uneasiness 
in the laconic sentence: “ Thee’st done it 
now!” To this Mrs. Poyser replies— 
‘‘Yes, I know I’ve done it; but I've had my 
say out, and I shall be th’ easier for’t all my life. 
There's no pleasure i’ living, if you're to be corked 
up for ever, and only dribble your mind out by the 





towards her with a 
smile, had walked 
out towards his pony. 
But it was impossible 
for him to get away 
immediately, for John 
was walking the pony 
up and down the 
yard, and was some 
distance from the 
causeway when his 
master beckoned. 
“You may run 
away from my words, 
sir, and you may go 
spinnin’ underhand 
ways o’ doing us a 
mischief, for you’ve 
got Old Harry to 
your friend, though 
nobody else is, but I 
tell you for once as 
we're not dumb crea- 
tures to be abused 
and made money on 
by them as ha’ got 
the lash i their 














hands, for want o’ 
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I'm the only one as 

speaks my mind, there’s plenty o’ the same way o’ 
thinking i’ this parish and the next to ’t, for your 
name’s no better than a brimstone match in every- 
body’s nose —if it isna two-three old folks as you 
think o’ saving your soul by giving ’em a bit o’ 
flannel and a drop o’ porridge. An’ you may be 
right 7 thinking it'll take but little to save your 
soul, for it’ll be the smallest savin’ y’ iver made, 
wi’ all your scrapin’.” 

This pungent remonstrance by Mrs. 
Poyser was not made more delectable to the 
old squire from the consideration that Molly 
and Nancy and Tim were grinning not far 
from him, and that probably old John the 
groom was grinning behind him. He rides 
away from the farm with the ringing 
sarcasms of the farmer’s wife resounding 
in his ears; while she, relieved in mind 
because of her fierce discharge of fireworks, 
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sly, like a leaky barrel. I shan’t repent saying 
what I think, if I live to be as old as th’ old Squire ; 
and there’s little likelihoods—for it seems as if them 
as aren’t wanted here are th’ only folks as aren’t 
wanted i’ th’ other world.” 

The old home at Griff, fair and pleasant 
to look upon, is likely to remain, as all 
would wish it to remain, a lively scene 
of dairying work for many years to come ; 
for it is now a County Practising School, 
and many young maidens go there regularly 
to learn the art and mystery of dairy opera- 
tions on those same premises with which 
the memory of Mrs. Poyser is indissolubly 
linked, and where the immortal George 
Eliot was also a skilful maker of fine 
Leicester cheese and sweet, wholesome 
butter. 
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Three Twenties 


BY SHAN F. BULLOCK 


1) ee was not prepossessing. She was 


lean and squat, angular and round- 

backed. Her face was broad, heavy, 
sallow ; she had high cheek-bones, pale lips, 
and a snub nose. Her scanty hair was 
drawn back, smooth and shining, into a 
coarse net. She peered short-sightedly 
from the corners of her grey eyes, trying 
always, you might think, to peep round a 
corner. Her tongue went on wheels. Her 
complaints were numberless. Her age 
might be fifty or more. 

For thirty years Maria had served faith- 
fully in the Minister’s family, for seven 
had ruled Elizabeth in the Minister’s own 
kitchen. As a servant she had now out- 
lived her usefulness; but because of her 
record, her devotion, her uprightness, her 
loneliness in life, the Minister, for all that 
he could ill afford the kindness, forbore 
sending her away. Where could she go? 
How turn her adrift, helpless into the 
world? Sometimes she was a trial, some- 
times a burden ; but trials and burdens were 
part of life’s bounty. “‘ Never mind, Mary,” 
said he, when Maria’s voice came shrilling 
up the stairs. “ After all, it’s little to bear.” 
“ Don’t heed,” said he, when Elizabeth came 
complaining of Maria’s tyranny. “ Perhaps 
she’s ailing this morning—and she means 
well, you know.” “ Poor soul,” said the 
Minister to himself, striving maybe with a 
dinner that Maria had spoilt, or listening 
to a recital of her dyspeptic woes; “ poor, 
faithful soul. She does her best. Yes, 
yes. And she means well.” Therefore 
Maria kept her place in the kitchen; and 
life in The Cottage oft-times was drear. 

One spring, however, in the eighth year 
of Maria’s reign in Curleck, relief came in 
the shape of a legacy left to her by a relative 
who had died in Australia. The amount 
was only some sixty pounds; but in Maria’s 
eyes, and in the eyes of others, it was almost 
fabulous. Sixty honest pounds? Sixty 
golden sovereigns added to the little hoard 
of savings lying safe with the British 
Government? Why, it was wonderful. 
Its possession sobered Maria almost to 
silence; brought tears to her dim eyes and 


She sat 
with folded hands staring into El Dorado, 


childish smiles to her sallow face. 


trembling sometimes with happiness, 
wondering at’ the goodness of Providence. 
Could it be true? she asked of herself, 
and for the hundredth time peered into her 
tattered bank-book, with its long columns 
of pence and shillings, and at the end those 
Three Twenties in a cluster. Yes; it was 
true as the day. She was independent at 
last. For thirty years she had slaved and 
hoarded; for years half a score, ever since 
her health failed, had lived in sight of the 
workhouse; now the sky hung clear. A 
moneyed woman. Ah, but the words were 
sweet. Her foot went lighter. Her voice 
rose in singing. There was peace in The 
Cottage. When folks came congratulant 
she thanked them heartily ; when friends— 
far-away friends who hitherto had eyed her 
askance, they hoping no more than that she 
might die beyond their thresholds—came 
smirking pleasure, she sniffed her most 
satiric, and showed them to the gate. Them, 
indeed! That tribe, to be sure! 

“ Ah, good-bye to ye, Mary, an’ thank ye 
kindly for your visit, an’ give me respects 
to all at home,” said Maria at the gate; 
then turned, and, hands beneath her apron, 
stepped back into the kitchen, smiling grimly 
as she went. ‘“ The simple creatures,” said 
she, “ thinkin’ me blind before a stone wall, 
like some one born only yesterday! Ah, 
now indeed,” laughed Maria, and pulled her 
bank-book from her ancient bosom, and 
made sure once more. Three twenties in a 


cluster! More than a hundred pounds her 
very own! Dear heavens, the goodness of 
the Lord! 


So friends came and went, and relations 
gathered and fled; and then, one evening 
in springtime, when all was certain sure 
and excitement dead along the Loughside, 
came Robin Harvey of Clackan, he who 
cheated his neighbours in a wayside shop 
and obliged them with trifles of loans—came 
Robin himself to see Maria. 

He was a small, wizened man with a long 
face and fathomless eyes. He walked with 
a halt; affected a sighing habit of weariness, 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by Shan F, Bullock. 
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life being hard and men unjust; kept his 
gaze on the ground and his thoughts to 
himself. Usually he went ragged and not 
cleanly; but on the memorable evening 
that first brought him to The Cottage, he 
stepped fresh and shaven into the kitchen 
with every button trim. 

‘‘Good-evenin’ to ye, ma’am,” said Robin 
—Elizabeth, curiously enough, being out 
milking. “I hope I see ye well.” 

Maria was knitting in a corner, plying 
golden needles. “ Good-evenin’ to you, sir,” 
she answered, peering through the lamp- 
light. “Is it the Minister you’d wish to 
see ?” 

«“ Aw, no,” said Robin, his eyes on a stool 
that stood before the hearth; “not in 
particular. I did think x 

“Because he’s out,” said Maria. 

“ Now is that so?” said Robin. “ Well, 
to be sure. No matter, ma’am; no matter 
at all.” He pulled back the stool and sat 
down, groaning sore. “Sure, I'll rest 
awhile before hobblin’ back.” He groaned 
again; then sighed. “ Ah, it’s weary work 
growin’ ould, ma’am. It is; it is. Me 
health keeps only bad. Sure it’s a poor 
way for a man to go lonely to his grave. 
Ay, now. Yonder at home it’s wearisome 
an’ could, an’ here ” He looked about 
the cosy kitchen, spread his hands and 
warmed them at the fire. “ Sure it’s great 
to see such comfort. Ay, ’tis. Man, the fire 
that is! Never did I see the like in my 
born days.” He looked round at Maria. 
“Tt’s yourself, ma’am, wouldn’t grudge a 
crature five minutes of a rest?” said he 
with a broken whine. And pityingly Maria 
answered. 

“Grudge?” said she. “Well, dear knows, 
Iwouldn’t. Rest and welcome, sir... An’ 
is your health poor, now? . .. Ah, yes. I[ 
know the feelin’ well. Not an hour of the 
day does myself get a minute’s peace. 
Not one. Just like this it takes me,” said 
Maria, and volubly discoursed of pain and 
symptom. Sympathetically Robin listened, 
and voiced his own. There was sighing 
and hand-lifting around the hearthstone. 
Talk widened. Confidences deepened. 
When, presently, Elizabeth came in and 
Robin rose to go, friendship had struck. 

** Well, good-bye to ye, sir,” said Maria; 
“an’ I hope you'll be better next time I see 
je.” 








“Aw, God willin’, ma’am,” answered 

Robin ; “an’ your wish is mine.” 
In the days that followed, Maria thought 
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much of Robin, and of evenings listened 
sometimes for his step; when at last, after 
a full week, he hobbled once more into the 
kitchen, she received him kindly. 

“ Back again like a bad penny,” said he, 
making for the stool. “Ay, indeed, ma’am. 
Och, ay.” 

“ An’ sure you’re welcome, sir,” quoth 
Maria, her face agleam. “I was just 
wonderin’ to myself if your pains were 
easier.” 

“« Now were ye, ma’am? Sure that’s kind 
of ye. Ah, dear knows, they’re not. How 
could they?” asked Robin, with a weary 
sigh. ‘Me a lonely man, wi’ the world 
against me, an’ only meself to boil the 
kettle. Ah, sure it’s no life at all. I'd 
rather be a dog sometimes. Ma'am, you've 
the world’s luck to be here in such comfort 
an’ good company.” 

“Tuck!” said Maria. “ Ye call it luck! 
Ah, ye little know. Dear sees, I’d give me 
two eyes sometimes to be quit of the whole 
place. What wi’ Himself grumblin’, an’ 
Herself—God help her—always sick, an’ 
that hussy outside worryin’ me heart out, 
sure I’m often distressed. Luck, indeed,” 
said Maria, lifting hands and eyes; then 
pulled her chair towards the fire, and told 
her troubles. 

“Now, now,” answered Robin, and con- 
fided his woes. 

“Ah, yes,” sighed Maria, and poured 
forth sympathy. 

Their heads came nearer. Their voices 
blent in sweet confidences. When at last 
Elizabeth came in from the milking, friend- 
ship was sworn. 

“Good-night to ye, Mr. Harvey,” said 
Maria at the door. “ An’ may the world be 
brighter next time I see ye.” 

“T’m thankful to ye, Miss Maria,” 
answered Robin, putting outa hand. “It’s 
brighter this mortal minute for sake of 
yourself. Sure I’ll go steppin’ home like a 
hare this night thinkin’ of all you’ve said to 
me; an’ maybe next week 

Robin’s hand closed. Maria’s hand 
trembled. Might next week come soon! 

After that it became a habit with Robin 
to come often; at first once a week, then 
twice, then almost every night. Sometimes 
he was cheerful, sometimes doleful; but 
whatever his humour Maria found it sooth. 
Such an unfortunate man he was, so lonely 
and oppressed; so friendly he sat, some- 
times joking and laughing; so full the world 
was now of blessed days, of glad evenings 
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and happy nights. Ah, she pitied the man. 
She liked him well. She rejoiced in his 
friendship. It was great to have his full 
confidence, to hear him talk of his plans 
and affairs; woeful it was to hear him com- 
plain, to think of his loneliness, to sit 
helpless beside him, longing to help. Ah, 
she wished—she wished ... Poor, dear 
man! Poor, dear Robin! ... They drew 
closer. They sat whispering in the lamp- 
light. They called each other by name, 
just like boy and girl. 

“ Ah, poor Robin !” 

«“ Ah, poor Maria!” 

And now when Elizabeth came in from 
the byre, grinning as she came with a 
sudden dash at the door, there was a sound 
of shuffling feet upon the hearthstone, a 
clatter of stool and chair: then a silence 
that spoke. “The little dears,” thought 
Elizabeth, between laughter and scorn ; “ if 
only the mistress could see ye. Just wait, 
me dears, just wait!” 

So Elizabeth watched and waited; and 
one morning, as it happened, Maria and 
Elizabeth had words, and upon Maria com- 
plaining to the mistress, Ehzabeth retorted 
viciously by betraying Maria. “Ma'am, 
she’s a fool. Hardly can I keep me face at 
sight of them. There they sit night after 
night, like birds on a perch—the pair of 
born fools! . .. An’ to see her smilin’ to 
herself all day long, an’ sometimes cryin’, 
an’ to hear her mumblin’ over her work, an’ 
to hear them partin’ at the door; dear 
gracious, but it’s sinful! The pair of idiots. 
An’ she fifty if she’s a day; an’ him the 
biggest rogue unhung... .” 

“Thank you, Elizabeth,” said the mistress. 
“ You're forgetting yourself, I think.” 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

“I’ve heard quite enough. Tell your 
master I wish to speak to him. And let me 
hear no more complaints.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Elizabeth, and turned 
weeping. But that night as she sat milk- 
ing she heard the Minister’s voice at the 
door, and saw Robin slink across the yard. 
“Serve ye right,” said she, not to herself; 
“serve ye right, ye black ould fox!” 

Thereafter, for a while, storms raged in 
The Cottage. Elizabeth snarled. Maria 
stormed, wept, threatened; trampled on 
Elizabeth, defied the Minister, snapped her 
fingers in face of the mistress. She’d do as 
she liked. Thank heaven, she was inde- 
pendent of them all. She'd pack her box 
that day. She’d let them see. “Not that 
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I care,” cried Maria; then, all suddenly, 
grew quiet again, begged humble pardon, 
and was forgiven. She had been a fool, she 
said, with a tearful sniff. Ah, the fool she’d 
been, said Maria; and went complaining 
through the garden or sought consolation 
amid the peaceful fields. Her poor heart! 
Her poor broken heart! Elizabeth was 
penitent; the mistress relieved; the Minister 
pitiful. Perhaps he had been cruel; per- 
haps the man was in earnest; perhaps . . . 

On a June evening the Minister rose from 
his sermon and went down across the fields 
to the lake shore. The time was peaceful, 
glad and soft with brooding twilight. He 
heard the birds singing their evensong, the 
gnats burring, the fish flapping beyond the 
bulrushes; then, distinct and sudden, a 
murmur of voices on the shore beneath. 
Softly he stepped along the grass, parted 
the hazel boughs, and saw Maria sitting 
with Robin on a twisted root that ran above 
the stones. They sat quite close together, 
Robin bent over his knees with hands 
clasped between them, Maria turned to- 
wards him and speaking low. Her face 
was rapt. She looked almost young. Her 
voice came silken-soft. She seemed to be 
pleading; soon she put out a hand and 
laid it on Robin’s shoulder: and with that 
the Minister turned away, feeling much 
ashamed. ‘Poor thing,” he said. “Ah, 
poor Maria;” so went slowly back home, 
and sat in his study thinking. What was 
he to do? What would Mary say? Per- 
haps the man meant well; perhaps Maria— 
perhaps—perhaps .. . 

A knock at the door ended his reflections. 
He looked round and saw Maria come in. 
Softly she closed the door, crossed, and 
stood before him. Her cheeks were flushed, 
her dim grey eyes shone; with trembling 
hands and quivering lip she stood in the 
candlelight—a quaint little body, withered, 
sere, yet softened strangely and glorified as 
by the shine of a summer moon. Maybe it 
was only the candlelight. Maybe it was 
something that burned within. 

“Well, Maria? No fresh complaints, I 
hope.” 

“Ah, no, sir. Ah, no.” Maria stood 
diffident, flushing like a girl. ‘“ Please, sir,” 
she went on hurriedly, “I’ve come to tell 
ye—to say—ah, I can’t help it, sir. But 
I’ve given him my word.” 

The Minister nodded. “You mean 
Robin ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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The Minister nodded again. “And you 
mean to marry him?” 

Maria’s eyes fell. “ Yes, sir,” she answered 
softly. 

“T know.” The Minister sat silent a 
minute, eyes keen on the quaint little figure 
before him. ‘And you're quite sure, Maria?” 
he asked. 

“Sure?” She looked up and drew her- 
self straight. “I’m more than sure. Never 
till now have I known what it was to live.” 

“Yes, Maria. Yes.” Again the Minister 
sat considering. “And you trust him?” 
he asked. 
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NO FRESH COMPLAINTS, I HOPE” 


“With my life,” came back, quick and 
pridefully. 

*“You don’t care what people say and 
think of him?” 

“Not one straw,” said Maria. 
think is enough.” 


“You've heard him called a rogue and 
or 


“ What I 


a—? 

“Never.” Maria’s arms were straight; 
her head jerked back. “An’ if I did ’twas 
lies. He’s honest as the sun.” 

The Minister smiled. ‘“ You think he’s 
in earnest, Maria?” 

“Think? I know it.” 











“ You've never suspected that it might be 
your money and not yourself he-——?” 

“Tt’s meself,” said Maria. “Never has 
he even mentioned money to me.” 

Again the Minister smiled. “ But you're 
no longer young?” he ventured once more ; 
and quick Maria answered. 

“T’m younger than I am,” she said in her 
Irish way, “an’ thank God I’m young 
enough. All my life 
passionately went on—* All my life I’ve 
hungered to be as other women; an’ now, 
thank God, Iam.” She put out her hands. 


“Would ye have me deny myself because 


” She hesitated ; 
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—because I happened to be unlucky so 
long?” 

“No, I wouldn’t.” The Minister rose. 
“Maria, I congratulate you; and I hope 
you'll be happy.” 

“ Thank ye, sir.” Maria curtseyed in her 
old-fashioned way. ‘‘And—maybe, sir, you'd 
tell the mistress ?”’ 

“‘T will,” said the Minister, smiling. 
“Perhaps there’s something else I can do?”’ 

“ Well, sir, we were thinking that maybe 
you'd marry us?” 

“T will, Maria.” 

And the Minister went to tell the mistress. 


The Ups and Downs of Old Books 


BY THE REV. J. P. HOBSON, M.A. 


a fascinating study. It has often been 

written upon, but new instances of 
the ups and downs of old volumes are 
continually turning up. 

There are many stories of old and rare 
volumes, and Mr. Salkeld of Clapham Road 
tells some which will bear repeating. 

When looking over an old book-stall at 
Newcastle he espied a dumpy small quarto 
volume. He asked the price. “ Half-a-crown,” 
was the answer. He paid the money, and 
tucking it under his arm he went across to 
one of the best second-hand booksellers in 
the town. Showing him the book he asked 
him what he thought of it. He looked at it 
and said he did not think much. Mr. Salkeld 
turned to a pamphlet contained in it: Day- 
break among the Indians. “ What do you 
think of that?” Then he turned to another, 
The Trial of the Witches, printed in Boston. 
“ And of that?” And then over to a third 
early American pamphlet. 

“Where did you pick that up?” asked 
the bookseller, seeing he had got a prize. 

“ Of our old friend in the market.” 

“T don’t believe it, for I have looked at 
his books every day,” said the old Jew, for 
such he was. 

“ Well, let us go over to him,” said Mr. 
Salkeld. They wentover. ‘“ Do you know 
that?” he asked, showing him the volume. 

“ Yes, I have taken it in and out for two 
years, and no one ever asked me the price 
before.” 

The first-named pamphlet was sold for 
£4 4s., the second for £10, and the remainder 
of the volume for about £6. 


T's vicissitudes of second-hand books is 


Such a find is the ambition of those who 
daily frequent the old book-stalls, but such 
a case does not happen every day. 

Some years ago this bookseller was com- 
missioned by an Austrian library to purchase 
a book bearing upon the family history of the 
Emperor of Austria, which was to be sold 
by auction. They put a limit of £50 which 
they subsequently raised to £100, and just 
before the sale they bade him buy it at any 
price. The day of the sale came, the lot 
was put up, Mr. Salkeld made a bid of one 
shilling, and for a shilling it was knocked 
down to him! “How was this?” I asked. 
There had been a dispute about the lot 
before, two bidders both claimed to have 
bought it; and it was while almost all the 
tongues were wagging over this little episode 
that this valuable book was sold by public 
auction for twelve pence. 

“You did not get much commission out 
of that,” I said tentatively. He smiled and 
intimated that the purchasers made it well 
worth his while. 

The world is his who waits. This is true 
for the bookseller as for others. Two or 
three copies of the account of the Jubilee 
of George ITI. fell into Mr. Salkeld’s hands. 
They were put into a catalogue at 2s. 6d. 
each, but they did not go. Time slipped 
along, the Jubilee of Queen Victoria was 
at hand. He put them in again, this 
time at a guinea apiece, and at that price 
they went. 

Books and pamphlets of the seventeenth 
century were the rage at one time, and Mr. 
Salkeld bought up these books largely. The 
rage suddenly subsided and he found his 
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shelves loaded with these books, but 
curiously enough the fashion for them 
revived, especially among Americans, and 
he sold off many pounds’ worth to meet 
the demand. 

The risks that books run may be seen by 
the following examples. A valuable volume— 
first edition of Sir J. Elliott’s Zhe Governor 
—a small octavo book, had been brought out 
for a customer to inspect. Though contain- 
ing the autograph of Lord Cecil of Eliza- 
bethan fame it was not sold. Some days 
afterwards Mr. Salkeld was looking over the 
boxes of old books outside his shop, when 
lo! in a sixpenny box he spied the precious 
volume. For some days it had been picked 
up and put down again, and all the while 
the handlers of the same unwittingly missed 
the opportunity of getting for twenty-four 
farthings what afterwards went for £4. It 
had probably been carelessly laid on a six- 
penny heap, and so was taken out with the 
lot. 

Another valuable book did not fare so 
well. It was Chapman’s translation of 
Homer's Iliad. It was taken up from a 
pile by a customer, and £5 was its price, 
but it was not sold. A day or so after Mr. 
Salkeld thought he would have a look at it, 
but it was not to be found. Since it had 
been brought out a lot of rubbish had been 
sent off to the mill to be destroyed. The 
cover and title being discovered, it was 
evident that it had gone off with the waste. 
A messenger was sent off at once to the 
office of the millowners, and obtained an 
order to search the sacks which had been 
sent. On his arrival he was told that some 
of the books had been turned into pulp, but 
he might look at the rest. With heavy 
heart and anxious eyes he began the search. 
One and another book was turned over. 
At last—could it be? Yes, there was the 
wandering Chapman, in a sad plight, but 
whole in its text. It was brought home 
and had to be sold for £4, though eventually 
it fetched a good deal more when done up. 

The gentleman who had inspected the 
book had laid it down on the heap of rubbish 
which was immediately carted away, and 
but for the happy desire to have a look at 
the volume and the prompt search for it, in 
an hour or two it would have been reduced 
to pulp, worth few pence a pound. 

Let us pass, however, now to another fate 
of books. A gentleman purchased Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s house in Ireland. The library 
was fitted with shelves, on which had stood 
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the volumes forming Sir Walter's library. 
But search as he might, not one of Sir 
Walter’s books could be found. In this 
plight he sent to Mr. Salkeld and other 
booksellers to provide a number of fifteenth 
or sixteenth-century tomes, all in their 
original bindings. This was done. With 
them the shelves were filled. People were 
shown round, and went away imagining, 
doubtless, that in seeing Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
house they had also seen the very books 
handled and studied by the courtly knight. 

How books have gone up in value may 
be seen by casting a glance over old cata- 
logues. Here are some examples. In a 
catalogue of Woolmer of Exeter, 1792, is 
the following— 

470. Spencer’s Complaints (complete), Fate 
of the butterfly, 1590. 

Tears of the Muses, Ruines of time, 
Virgil’s Gnat, 1591. 

Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 1591, etc., 
Fowre Hymnes, 1596. 

Faerie Queen, 1596, 2 vols. . . . the 
first edition! all printed by Ponsonbie, 
sound copy, very rare, £2 2s. 

This lot to-day would probably fetch 
nearer £500 than two guineas. 

9. Laws of Virginia, 1s. This is probably 

worth £5. 

Here are some more American things 
which would be prizes to the owners. 

Gage’s Journal of 3300 miles in America, 
scarce, 4s 6d., 1677. 

History of Virginia from the first settle- 
ment, four parts, 2s. 6d., 1722. 

At a sale at Leigh and Sotherby’s on 

December 18, 1806, lot 966 is as follows— 

Here begynneth a Contemplacyon or 
meditacyon of the Shedynge of the 
Blood of our Lord Jhesus Cryste at 
Seven Tymes, emprynted at West- 
minster by Wyken de Worde. 

Passio Magistralis Jesu Christi, etc., 
Colon, 1506. 

Sermo Hieronymi de Ferraria, London, 
Richard Pynson, 1509. 

Stella Clericorum ib, Richard Pynson. 
De Sancto Marcho opusculum, 
Richard Pynson. 

The amount realised by the various lots 
has been written in at the side. Against 
this is £2. This lot to-day would probably 
go for about £40. 

So books have their ups and downs, and 
may now be in danger of being turned into 
pulp, and now will bring in a small fortune 
to the happy possessor. 





Sport in Southern India 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE B. WOLSELEY, K.C.B. 


AJOR W and I left Ootacamund 
M in what is known in these parts as 
the “ Feeton Gharry,” and reached 
Coonoor not a bit too soon to catch the 
afternoon mail train for Mettapalliyam. 
Here we were joined by the organiser of 
our shoot—Mr. E , @ popular planter 
of these parts, familiarly known to his 
numerous friends as “ The Laird,” and by 
Captain E——, my A.D.C. Finding our 
servants and all the paraphernalia for three 
weeks’ jungle life already entrained, we 
started cheerily on our journey. We found 
only two other gentlemen in the trim little 
first-class carriage, so, as the afternoon was 
nice and cool, we got to Mettapalliyam 
without any discomfort. 

Here, by some mistake as to railway time- 
tables, we had to wait for nearly an hour 
before we got our dinner, so it was close 
upon 8 p.m. before we got fairly started in 
our tongas. Even then we calculated upon 
doing our twenty-six miles well within five 
hours—and so getting a few hours’ rest 
before mounting our horses to ride the 
remaining twenty miles of our journey, 
which was to land us at the forest bungalow 
of H—. 

Vain are the hopes of men! Indifferent 
horses, a bad road, and a longer one than 
that by which we meant to travel—which 
latter the Jehus pronounced to be impass- 
able—not to mention the breakdown of one 
of our tongas, luckily not more than a mile 
or so from our destination, prolonged the 
tiresome journey by two hours, so it was 
3 A.M. before we reached the travellers’ 
bungalow of S We were all weary ; 
and so hungry and thirsty that our antici- 
pated rest was like the proverbial sailor's 
dog-watch, considerably curtailed, as we 
were in saddle and away again by 7 a.m. 
A long ride through the plains of Southern 
India.even in the early morning is never, 
to my mind, even at the best of times, 
altogether a tit-bit. And we were all I 
think very willing to call a halt for half- 
an-hour as we passed the seventeenth mile- 
stone, and reached the summit of the ghaut 
up which we had been wending our way for 
several hours. 

We preferred some grassy mounds beneath 
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a tree or two, to the shelter of the bungalow 
or sheds, and loose-girthing and unbridling 
our fagged horses, we watered them well, 
and then allowed them to nibble the grass 
to their hearts’ content, whilst we enjoyed 
our cigarettes and cold tea. 

A combined ride and walk of another four 


HEAD OF THE CHEETAL STAG (SPOTTED DEER) 


miles landed us at the forest bungalow of 
H——.,, a little after mid-day, and here we 
had to twiddle our thumbs in the verandah 
for several hours, before the carts arrived 
with our servants and baggage. 

In the afternoon W and I contented 
ourselves with a quiet stroll in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the bungalow, armed only 
with our Mauser (carbine) pistol. The other 
two went further afield, and the Laird 
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managed to hit a fairish “cheetal” stag 
(spotted deer). He tracked him for some 
time, but had to give it up, as it got dark. 
He got on the track early again next morn- 
ing, and after a bit found him quite. dead. 
WwW and I had a blank morning that 
day, but in the afternoon I went out with 
the Laird, and we both had a shot at a 
good-sized stag. He was hit, no doubt, but 
not, I think, by me; and again we had to 
abandon the pursuit, as the setting sun 
warned us that it was time we made towards 
home. 

Next morning, taking a couple of good dogs 
with us, the Laird and I proceeded in search 
of the animal we had hit the previous 
evening ; but before we had hit off his track 
we came upon another good stag. Again 
the Laird insisted upon my having first 
shot, and to my delight I had hardly 
pressed the trigger of my Paradox when 
he and the shikari shouted of one accord, 
“ You have got him.” I had hit him hard, 
sure enough, but not sufficiently to stop 
him. And for some time we had great 
difficulty in tracking him, as we found very 
little blood, and the ground was very dry, 
At length we let slip the dogs, and then we 
had a real scamper—for the hounds soon 
got on to the wounded animal, who, 
circling once or twice through very thick 
jungle, was at last run into by the dogs, 
and was lying,down to die when we got 
up to him. So I gave him his quietus 
with another bullet through his lungs. 
He was a fine animal, with a beauti- 
fully marked skin, though his horns only 
just measured twenty-nine inches, but they 
were symmetrical and well spread for a 
spotted deer. And I was glad to find he 
had the two bullet-marks that I had given 
him. The accompanying photograph was 
taken after his head was set up. 

We remained some three or four days at 
H , during which my A.D.C. and I spent 
one night at D——— bungalow, shooting—or 
rather seeking for something to shoot—on 
our way to and fro, but we saw nothing. 

Dogs are quite indispensable for this kind 
of shooting, for without them many a badly- 
hit animal manages just to escape pursuit 
and capture, only to die a painful, lingering 
death in the jungle. And these deer are 
such lovely animals, that it really seems a 
sin to go after them without the means of 
killing them outright when once hit. I had 
only once hit one of these deer before— 
many years ago, when out tiger-shooting in 
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the Nepaul Terai, and to my disgust, on 
getting up to him, I found his horns were 
in velvet. 

The only bison I have killed had been 
previously hard hit by another gun, so my 
real object in this expedition was to get a 
good bull bison all to my own rifle. And I let 
it be known, that if I succeeded in doing that, 
I should leave the rest of the bison to be 
killed by the other members of our party. 

As regards elephants, I never mean to 
shoot at one again—unless it be in self- 
defence or in the preservation of the lives 
of others. “Elephants are such pets "—as 
I once heard a lady say! Rather unwieldy 
pets, sans doute ; all the same they are such 
useful animals when tamed, so easily 
trained; and as a rule so amenable to 
our wants, it does seem wanton cruelty 
to kill them. Rogues, of course, whether 
biped or quadruped, are always objectionable 
creatures—to be avoided or got rid of. 

Elephants’ tusks are certainly grand 
trophies, and they are also valuable articles 
to sell. I remember hearing lately of two 
officers who went from India to Somaliland 
for varied sport,on three or four months’ leave, 
who defrayed all the expenses of their trip 
by the sale of a few of the many elephant 
tusks they bagged. There is undoubtedly 
keen excitement in the stalking of a rogue 
or fine tusker; and no doubt the element 
of danger which enters so largely into this 
kind of sport accounts in no small measure 
for the pleasure it affords to so many 
Englishmen. I admit to having found 
interest in it myself, and having twice fired 
at my friend the “ hathi”’ (Hindustani for an 
elephant). Both shots were front ones, and 
I aimed straight between the eyes. Although 
I was firing from an elephant, I could not 
have missed either animal, as I was not 
more than five-and-twenty or thirty yards 
from him. As I failed to kill them, I am 
glad to say I did not draw a drop of blood 
from either of them. I fancy my bullet 
must have struck high, and just glanced 
harmlessly off the huge forehead. That 
was whilst shooting the year before last in 
the Mysore jungles, by special kind invita- 
tion of Her Highness the Maharani Regent 
of Mysore; and under the tutelage and 
experienced guidance of my friend Mr. 
Theobald, Mysore Forest Department, who 
was deputed to accompany me throughout 
the trip. 

My first introduction to the dear old 

“ani,” as the elephant is styled in those 
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AN ELEPHANT FAMILY GROUP 


(From a rough sketch.) 


parts, was certainly a novel and most 
interesting one, affording me quite a unique 
experience, I fancy, of proboscidian domestic 
life in its natural or jungle state. I was 
jogging along slowly one morning on our 
well-trained shooting elephant, back to 
back with Mr. Theobald, as one usually 
sits on a pad elephant, when Mr. Theobald 
directed my attention to a group of elephants 
about one hundred yards off, and asked me 
if I would like to go close to them ; assuring 
me there was no danger in doing so, I 
said “ Certainly.” So on we went, till about 
twenty or thirty yards from them, when we 
halted and watched the following interesting 
little scene, of which the accompanying 
sketch gives a rough but accurate picture. 
To the right stood papa, as if keeping 
guard. In the centre of the little glade 
or opening in the bamboo jungle stood 
mamma with her back turned towards us, 
suckling a little baby; whilst towards her 
left was another bigger baby elephant, grazing 
on the young bamboos. We remained quite 
a minute or two unmolested, in interested 
observation of the happy family. Presently, 
either mamma scented us, or the baby had 
had enough, for, turning quietly round, the 


huge lady advanced majestically towards 
us, quite slowly, and without any demon- 
stration of anger, seemingly to inquire who 
we were and what we wanted by thus, 
uninvited, intruding upon their domestic 
privacy. I suggested to Mr. Theobald that 
we had no right to be there, and that the laws 
of etiquette, if not of prudence, demanded 
our withdrawal. As we turned somewhat 
hurriedly, and moved off, our “mahout” 
(elephant driver) clapped his hands and 
shouted; whereupon the whole family 
turned tail, and scampered off in the 
opposite direction. I for one was certainly 
rejoiced to see them do so, for one knows 
from hearsay that parents of the jungle, 
especially females, are not always over- 
courteous in the protection of their young. 
Apart from the profit and pleasure which 
often rewards the successful elephant-hunter, 
this form of sport seems to me, as I have 
already said, wanton cruelty. It is, in short, 
an anomalous characteristic of the normally 
humane and kindly-hearted Briton of to- 
day, inherited from our skin-clad ancestors, 
who gained their daily food and clothing by 
their skill in snaring, entrapping, or other- 
wise killing the denizens of the ancient 
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woods and forests. Yet why is it that this 
love of sport has never died out with the 
advance of civilisation in the Anglo-Saxon, 
though with but few exceptions it has al- 
most entirely disappeared from all other 
civilised nations in Europe? 

“’T were long to tell, and sad to trace,” 
and in the brevity of an article like this it 
would be impossible to solve such a his- 
torical problem. We give place, I take it, 
to no nation in the world for general kind- 
ness to, and thoughtful, fostering care of 
both man and beast. Yet no other civilised 
nation on this habitable globe produces such 
wanton destroyers of animal life. We hunt 
the stag, the fox and the hare. We kill our 
grouse, our partridges and our pheasants by 
the million. We catch our salmon and our 
trout by the thousands of pounds. And for 
all we pay our thousands a year to enjoy 
the sport. Nay more, not content with our 
sport at home, we go thousands of miles 
abroad, and expend thousands of pounds in 
doing so, to kill the animals, birds and fish 
of those other lands. And until quite lately 
one of the most fashionable diversions of 
sportsmen in England was the wholesale 
destruction of the harmless pigeon. 

In spite of all this, who is there among us 
that would wish to live to see the day when 
sport in England became like “ La chasse” 
in France? We cannot defend much of 
our so-called sport, especially our wanton 
destruction of harmless bird and beast just 
for the mere sake of killing; yet the spirit 
of rivalry true sport incites, the energy, the 
enterprise, and the hardships it so often 
entails—are not all these attributes of the 
Briton, national characteristics, which tend 
in no small measure to make England the 
great nation that she is ? 

After this lengthy digression it is meet 
that I should resume the narrative of our 
shoot, and bring it speedily to a close. We 
moved on to B on the 30th of May, 
and there, through the kindness of Mr. 
M and his brother, we were comfort- 
ably housed in a pleasant bungalow belong- 
ing to two brothers, both of whom have 
since fought for their King and country in 
South Africa in Lumsden’s Horse. Here 
we stayed a week, but although we all had 
our respective chances, we only managed 
to bag one bison between us—a very fine 
old bull that had been slightly wounded by 
one of another party who had been shoot- 
ing in these parts about a fortnight before 
us. Here, again, the Laird evinced the 
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same unselfish desire to show us sport, 
instead of usurping it for himself. We 
sent on our tents to a likely place chosen 
for us by one of the local shikaries, and he 
and I rode out there on the morning of the 
2nd. We had hit off the fresh track of a 
bull bison the previous day, but although 
we tramped after him until I could tramp 
no more, we failed to get up to him. I 
think I was never more exhausted in all 
my life than I was when I reached our 
camp that day. We had had a long, dreary 
tramp up and down hill for several hours. 
The sun was scorching, and there was no 
wind whatever. I luckily got in before the 
heavy rain-storm came on, but poor Laird 
returned some hours later, literally drenched, 
and without any reward for his indomitable 
perseverance. He is certainly the most 
untirable man I have ever met. Our tents 
were pitched in a nice spot about six 
miles from the bungalow, but undoubtedly 
a feverish one, we both admitted. So 
quinine to servants and selves was liberally 
dispensed. 

We were out again early next morning, 
and after several hours’ tramp our marvel- 
lous Badagas managed to hit off the fresh 
track of the bull that had evaded us the 
previous evening. It is perfectly wonderful 
how these men pick up a track and then 
pursue it, and having lost it for a bit, how 
they circle about until you hear a low 
whistle from the individual who has struck 
again upon it. Their caste name is derived 
from two Canarese words—vadagu, mean- 
ing “north,” and avan, which means “ he” 
—‘ The He of the North.” Their migration 
from the north to the Nilgiris is compara- 
tively recent—that is, within the last two 
or three hundred years. They are the in- 
dustrious tribe of these hills, the children 
from early youth being trained to earn 
something wherewith to keep the pot boil- 
ing, by breaking stones along the roadside, 
or working in tea or coffee plantations. 
And albeit they recognise the Toda as the 
laird of the land, and pay ground-rent to 
him for their villages and fields, by the 
ancient law of might is right, they certainly 
need not have ever allowed such suzerainty, 
for they are a far more numerous race 
than their recognised lords, and far more 
manly and enterprising. The Badaga men, 
women and children all work in their 
fields, or as shikaries or coolies, whereas 
the Toda from time immemorial has done 
nothing but mind his buffalo. But I am 
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credibly informed that quite re- 
cently in the district of Kodinad 
the women and children of this 
interesting tribe have taken to 
weeding and other labour in the 
tea-gardens there. A late Assist- 
ant-Commissioner of the Nilgiris 
describes the Todas as “ surpass- 
ing all the other tribes in physique 
and dignity of bearing,” though 
“not so tall as the Badagas.” 
That opinion was given twenty 
years ago, and it does not quite 
correspond with my experience 
during the last two years among 
these interesting but widely dis- 
tinct races. The photograph gives 
a group of our Badaga shikaries, 
the handsome man holding the rifle in the 
centre of the group being undoubtedly one 
of the keenest and best trackers I have ever 
come across. 

Returning to our trackers, we were led a 
pretty dance by this bull, the last I shall 
probably ever track. We followed him for 
hours, and eventually, after a very stiff 
climb, we got to the top of a regular cliff, 
and as I peered over it, there, sure enough, 
stood the magnificent animal, looking 








GROUP OF OUR BADAGA SHIKARIES 


straight at me. As I was raising my eight- 
bore to my shoulder, my foot slipped, and 
I narrowly escaped falling down in front 
of the animal. A tremendous crash, and 
away went the bull, and with it, I fear, 
my very last chance of ever getting a 
bison all to my own gun. For as I 
write these lines I realise the fact that my 
sight and physical powers of endurance 
are not what they were a decade or two 
ago. 





Alchemy, New and Old 


BY GEORGE CECIL FRY 


throughout the Middle Ages to ascribe 
to arts and sciences, especially perse- 
cuted ones, an illustrious, if possible a 


7 hn was a well-marked tendency 


heavenly origin. Thus Zosimus says that 
certain angels fell in love with women, 
and, descending to the earth, instructed 
them in the works of nature; for which 
crime they were perpetually exiled from 
heaven. There is a slight reference to the 
same legend in the fifth chapter of Genesis: 
“Sons of God, daughters of men;” and 
the apocryphal Book of Enoch gives details 
of the knowledge thus betrayed by the 
angels. It included “sorcery, enchant- 
ment, the properties of roots and trees, 
magical signs, the art of observing the 
stars, the use of bracelets and ornaments, 
the custom of painting, the art of painting 
the eyebrows, of employing precious stones, 
by which the world was corrupted.” Other 


accounts of this widespread legend men- 
tion alchemy, the art of changing base 
metals into gold, as part of the angelic 
knowledge given to man. 

The legends of ancient Egypt attributed 
the origin of alchemy to Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, a god corresponding in character to 
the Greek Hermes, or Mercury. Thirteen 
“ precepts” supposed to have been written 
by Hermes have come down to us, and 
some of them may serve as a specimen of 
early alchemical literature— 

“2. What is below is like that which is 
above, and what is above is like that which 
is below, to accomplish the miracles of one 
thing. 

“3. And as all things were produced by 
the one word of one Being, so all things 
were produced from this one thing by 
adaptation. 

“7. Separate the earth from the fire, the 
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subtle from the gross, acting prudently and 
with judgment. 

“8. Ascend with the greatest sagacity 
from the earth to heaven, and then again 
descend to the earth, and unite together 
the powers of things inferior and things 
superior. Thus you will obtain the glory 
of the whole world, and obscurity will fly 
far away from you. 

“12. Therefore am I called Hermes 
Trismegistus, having three parts of the 
philosophy of the whole world. 

“13. That which I had to say concerning 
the operation of the sun is completed.” 

All this rigmarole reminds one of that 
delightful ballad of Calverley, which ends— 


‘* Her sheep followed her, as their tails did them : 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
And this song is considered a perfect gem, 
And as to the meaning—it’s what you please.” 


The oldest alchemical documents known 
are certain papyri in the museum of the 
University of Leyden; and these show 
that alchemy is of Egyptian origin. It 
was contemporary with, and one of the 
products of, a kind of renascence of Greek 
culture which took place at Alexandria in 
the third century—an attempted revival of 
Plato’s Academy. But the Alexandrian 
philosophers were influenced, not only by 
Plato, but by Christianity, by Egyptian 
mysticism, by the complex, fading religions 
of Rome. And out of this strange, mixed 
medley came Gnostic philosophy—and 
alchemy. 

Even the name “alchemy” is chiefly 
Egyptian. “Al” is, of course, an Arabian 
prefix, but “chema’”’ was one of the many 
names of Egypt. The word meant primi- 
tively “ black,” and hence anything obscure, 
occult, hidden. It therefore came to be 
applied naturally enough to alchemy, which 
was always one of the “ black arts.” 

Alchemy, like magic, has nearly always 
been under the ban of both secular and 
religious rulers. Alchemical books were 
burnt, occasionally with their authors. 
Even as late as the fifteenth century, the 
Archbishop of Prague was prosecuted for 
magic and alchemy, in the same Council of 
Constance which condemned John Hus. 
On the other hand, kings have sometimes 
made use of alchemists, probably to debase 
their coinage as artistically as possible. 
Henry VI. of England granted several 
patents to alchemists, and even appointed 
a@ commission to report on the subject. 
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But, as every school-boy knows, Henry VI. 
was an idiot. 

The pursuit of alchemy was brought to 
Western Europe by the conquering Arabs, 
and it may be said to have reached its 
zenith in the thirteenth century, culminat- 
ing in such men as Albertus Magnus, 
Raymond Lully, and Roger Bacon. By 
this time alchemists claimed, not only the 
power of transmuting metals, but the pos- 
session of a marvellous substance, called 
by some the philosopher’s stone, by others 
elixir vite, which could animate dead 
matter with life, and give to men immortal 
youth. Thus it is related that Albertus 
Magnus and his pupil St. Thomas Aquinas 
(the latter more famous in theology than 
in alchemy) together constructed a brazen 
statue, which they animated with elixir 
vite. It was useful as a servant, but very 
talkative and noisy; and one day St. 
Thomas, being interrupted in solving a 
mathematical problem, seized a hammer 
and smashed the meddlesome statue in 
pieces, much to the regret of his master. 

It is curious to find among the alchemists 
the name of Roger Bacon, the most learned 
scholar of his time, and perhaps of all the 
Middle Ages; a man of vast knowledge 
and great ability--much greater than that 
of his more famous namesake, Francis 
Bacon. After Roger Bacon’s time alchemy 
fell on evil days, and its adherents became 
of less and less repute. Many stories of 
them have been preserved, mostly of one 
general type, and probably all equally un- 
true. A stranger appears in a town, and 
after staying some time at a tavern, finds 
himself without money to pay the reckon- 
ing. He asks to be directed to a goldsmith, 
and begs the use of furnace, crucibles, etc. 
After a time he reappears with gold, and 
after paying all debts, goes as mysteriously 
as he came. Such is a rough outline of 
many stories dating from the seventeenth 
century. But they probably represent the 
alchemist in a more favourable light than 
that in which he appeared to his contem- 
poraries ; for alchemy became steadily 
more and more fraudulent. Even within 
the past few years a partly successful 
attempt was made to dupe a well-known 
London jeweller. The enterprising al- 
chemist eventually arrived at the police 
court—without his gold. 

The laboratory of a genuine alchemist 
during the Middle Ages must have been a 
curious place—gloomy, dimly lighted, full - 





of strange vessels. On entering one would 
probably collide with a skeleton or tread 
on a skull. A crocodile would perhaps be 
hanging from the roof. The floor would 
be littered with stone bottles, pans, char- 
coal, aludels, alembics, folios covered with 
hieroglyphics, enormous bellows, and a 
great stone furnace; over everything dust 
and ashes; round the walis unintelligible 
quotations from apocryphal authors. 

Paracelsus, a famous doctor of the six- 
teenth century, has a very naive description 
of the persons of the alchemists— 

“ For they are not given to idleness, nor 
go in a proud habit, or plush and velvet 
garments, often showing their rings upon 
their fingers, or wearing swords with silver 
hilts by their sides, or fine and gay gloves 
upon their hands, but diligently follow their 
labours, sweating whole days and nights 
by their furnaces. They do not spend their 
time abroad for recreation, but take delight 
in their laboratory. They wear leather 
garments with a pouch, and an apron 
wherewith they wipe their hands. They 
put their fingers amongst coals, into clay 
and filth, not into gold rings. They are 
sooty and black like smiths and colliers, 
and do not pride themselves upon clean 
and beautiful faces.” 

This, of course, refers to the small class 
of true enthusiasts, ardent workers, pos- 
sessed of faith and hope. Besides these 
there was the multitude of knavish al- 
chemists, who had intelligence enough to 
see that the search was vain, and impudence 
enough to pretend that it was successful. 
Jonson’s admirable play, The Alchemist, is 
a study of fraudulent alchemy. He puts 
into the mouth of the dupe, Sir Epicure 
Mammon, the glorious visions called up by 
the prospect of possessing the philosopher's 
stone— 


“I will have all my Beds blown up; not stuft ; 
Down is too hard. And then, mine Oval Room 
Filled with such Pictures as Tiberius took 
From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 
But coldly imitated. Then, my Glasse 
Cut in more subtil Angles, to disperse, 

And multiply the Figures... . 

‘ . and my Baths, like Pits 
To fall into: from whence we will come forth, 
And rowl us dry in Gossamour and Roses. 


My Meat shall all come in in Indian shells, 
Dishes of Agat set in gold, and studded 
With Emeralds, Saphirs, Hyacinths, and Rubies. 
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The Tongues of Carps, Dormise, and Camels’ 
Heels, 

Boil’d i? the Spirit of Sol, and dissolv’d Pearl 

(Apicius’ Diet, ’gainst the Epilepsie). 

And I will eat these Broaths with Spoons of 
Amber 

Headed with Diamant, and Carbuncle. 


My Shirts 

I'll have of Taffata-sarsnet, soft and light 
As Cob-webs ; and for all my other Rayment, 
It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teach the World Riot anew. 
My Gloves of Fishes, and Birds-skin, perfum’d 
With Gums of Paradise, and Eastern Air.” 

[The spelling is that of a 1739 edition. } 


Only a few years ago some fluttering 
was caused in the scientific dovecotes 
by the announcement that an American 
chemist, Dr. Emmens, had succeeded in 
converting silver into gold. It was stated 
that some Mexican dollars were cut in 
halves at the U.S. Assay Office, and that 
one set of halves was assayed at the office, 
no appreciable proportion of gold being 
found in them. The other set of halves 
was treated by Dr. Emmens, with the 
production of a “relatively considerable 
amount” of gold, or of a metal answering 
to all the usual tests for gold, and after- 
wards purchased as gold by the U.S. Assay 
Office. A specimen of this “ argentaurum ”’ 
was afterwards examined by Sir William 
Crookes, who found that it consisted of 
gold, mixed with a little silver and copper. 

For very obvious reasons little was said 
about the methods by which so remarkable 
a result was achieved; and after exciting a 
little popular attention, the subject passed 
peacefully into oblivion. There is, however, 
an “ Argentaurum Syndicate” in America, 
and we are promised a volume on argen- 
taurum. For the present, the most favour- 
able thing that can be said about it is, “ Not 
Proven”; and if one thinks of the pressing 
reasons either for complete secrecy or 
complete openness, and remembers also 
the great sums of money that were sunk 
in the impostor Keeley, with his wild 
theories of the ether, it will be as well to 
keep a quite open mind on all discoveries 
that promise revolutions; they have a 
habit of ending in smoke. 

The history of alchemy, it will be seen, 
is mainly a history of fraud, and the liter- 
ature of alchemy is mainly sheer nonsense. 
Yet in spite of all this, and in spite of the 
utter failure of the alchemists to achieve 
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their main object, the transmutation of 
metals, it ought nevertheless to be said 
that this object is not quite so absurd as 
it sounds. 

From the chemical point of view, every- 
thing that exists in earth or sun or stars is 
made up of about seventy distinct kinds of 
matter, the “elements.” These elements 
are in nature mixed and combined together 
in innumerable ways and infinite variety. 
But underneath this chemical diversity lies 
a deep physical unity. The laws of physics 
act alike on all kinds of matter, irrespective 
of chemical differences. Now it was just 
this fundamental unity of matter beneath 
its apparent differences that appealed to 
the better sort of alchemists, just as it 
appealed to the ancient Greeks, and is ap- 
pealing more and more strongly to modern 
scientists. Matter and its properties were 
conceived by the alchemists as not only 
separate, but separable; and they con- 
sidered the elements as but different mani- 
festations of one “ first matter,” or protyle. 
Hence, if a metal could be deprived of its 
characteristic properties, and reduced to 
the “ first matter,” it might then, by the 
addition of other properties, be changed 
into another metal. 

A few more years’ investigation of the 
ether may teach us that matter itself does 
not exist, and is only a manifestation of 
motion ; and that the only real “ material ”’ 
thing in the universe is motion. From 
this standpoint the transmutation of an 
element would be nothing more than the 
transformation of one set of movements 
into another. 

Thus, though transmutation is no doubt 
practically impossible, it is not inherently 
absurd; and though it does not happen 
now on the earth, there is considerable 
spectroscopic evidence that it has happened 
in the development of the universe, and 
may even now be happening in distant 
worlds. There was perhaps an evolution 
of dead elements before the evolution of 
living forms. 

To a philosophical mind there would be 
nothing stranger in the transmutation of 
metals than in the transformation of heat 
into electricity, or vice versd. No chemist 
can explain the laws of chemical affinity, 
and there is no direct evidence of the 
existence of atoms, on which the whole 
science of chemistry rests. But because 
a thing does not exist, it is not necessarily 
absurd. There is no apparent reason why 
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space should not have four dimensions, 
except the fact that it has only three. Yet 
the theoretical “fourth dimension,” vilely 
abused by spiritualists, has been of great 
interest to mathematics; and, to return to 
our subject, the theories of the alchemists, 
in spite of their intentional mysticism and 
obscurity, are much less absurd to-day than 
they appeared fifty or a hundred years 


0. 

Apart from high matters of theory, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that the 
great science of chemistry, with its mani- 
fold applications, is the lineal descendant 
of alchemy; and that the alchemists, out 
of the depths of their ignorance, contri- 
buted something—more than is commonly 
supposed—to the modern chemist’s book 
of practical knowledge. They amassed 
much useful information, and chemistry 
could not occupy its present position were 
it not for the alchemy which preceded it. 
We sometimes need reminding that though 
we stand “in the foremost files of time,” 
yet we are “the heirs of all the ages.” The 
alchemists worked in a dark age, in isola- 
tion and obscurity. They had no diction- 
aries of science, no catalogues of scientific 
literature, no associations or conferences ; 


**Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll.” 


But they laboured, often with superhuman 
industry, and we have entered into the 
fruits of their labours. “ Lavoisier of im- 
mortal memory,’ by whom, according to a 
brother Frenchman, chemistry was founded 
a century ago, would have been impossible 
without Stahl, and Stahl without Para- 
celsus, and he again without the host of 
alchemists, known and unknown, who 
worked before him. The memory of the 
alchemists is perhaps not immortal, like 
that of Lavoisier; but they founded 
chemistry. 

Francis Bacon, always greater in appre- 
ciation than in creation, made a very acute 
comparison when he wrote— 

“Alchemy may be compared with the 
man who told his sons that he had left 
them gold, buried somewhere in his vine- 
yard; where they by digging found no 
gold, but by turning up the mould about 
the roots of the vines, procured a plentiful 
vintage. So the search and endeavours 
to make gold have brought many useful 
inventions and instructive experiments to 
light.” 
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The Suburbs of Keats and of Charles Lamb 


BY G. HOLDEN 


HREE-QUARTERS of a century ago, 
when Charles and Mary Lamb were 
living at Colebrook Cottage, Islington, 

the umbrageous area of what had been En- 
field Chase had hardly lost its reputation as 
a sanatorium for London. The seclusion of 
its forest had been associated with the Gun- 
powder Treason conspirators in the time of 
James I. In their early married life, before 
the outbreak of civil war, we find Colonel 
and Mrs. Hutchinson retiring 


PIKE 


their later years; and the going away of 
this young woman to a home of her own in 
1833 must have been like the departure of 
the angel of the house. 

Although Charles Lamb was not so com- 
pletely devoted to London and its society 
as was the case with Dr. Johnson, it was 
still a trial to him to leave the social life to 
which he had been accustomed. “ Mr. 
Westwood ... will acquaint you with our 





thither for the sake of its whole- 
some air. In the third chapter of 
his History of England, Macaulay 
refers to this same suburb as “a 
region of five-and-twenty miles in 
circumference, which contained 
only three houses and scarcely any 
enclosed fields. Deer as free as in 
an American forest wandered there 
by thousands.” When, after retir- 





ing from the East India House in 


1825, Charles Lamb discovered this 

region, lying within eight or nine 

miles of his Islington home, it had 

been in the main enclosed, and was 

to some extent built upon; but 

with a capacity to walk fourteen 

miles a day, Elia made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its 
charms, and he pronounced the 
country to be “as good as West- 
moreland.” During the years which 

have passed since the early part of 

last century, the open country-side 

has of course been encroached upon 

still further; but according to the 
modern testimony of some who 

know it, the region still remains 

one of the best tracts of holiday ground in 
England. While the country is naturally 
picturesque and fertile, it is also rich in 
literary and historical memories. 

It would appear that the Lambs first 
tried the reviving air of Enfield in 1826; 
and the first note from the suburban town 
was written to Edward Moxon, then assist- 
ant to Hurst and Co., 65 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, that site being now occupied by the retail 
department of the Religious Tract Society. 
Moxon afterwards married Emma Isola, 
whom Charles and Mary Lamb adopted in 
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(Now temporarily used as a post office.) 


change of life,” he remarks in a letter to 
Moxon, and then adds in reference to his 
sister, “ Mary’s very bad spirits drove me 
to it, and it seems to answer admirably.” 
Through having eyes to see, and a mind 
to appreciate nature and art, Lamb had 
advantages which the magnate of Fleet 
Street did not possess, and he adapted 
himself to his new surroundings in a way 
which showed real genius as well as an 
accommodating nature. As country air and 
more freedom from the too many visitors 
who called at Islington had become an 
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imperative necessity, the recommendation 
of Enfield by Leishman, a tailor who lived 
near Marlborough House, was enough to 
induce one who had passed a third of a 
century at the India House to give Enfield 
a trial. At first lodgings may have been 
found at the house of Mr. Westwood, but 
afterwards at the country residence of the 
family tailor. There the Lambs found 
what Charles called a “ doleful hermitage.” 
Being inaccessible to visitors with the 
exception of such as would undertake a 
journey of ten miles by coach, the retreat 
was in all respects a contrast to Colebroke 
Cottage at Islington—‘“a detached whitish 
house, close to the New River.” 

In his old age, about a quarter of a 
century ago, I have conversed with the late 
Mr. T. Tuff, who could claim to have been 
one of the acquaintances of the Lambs 
when they lived at Enfield, and afterwards 
at Edmonton. During a lengthened period, 
Mr. Tuff was the principal of the only 
druggist’s establishment in the town. In 
the printed correspondence of Charles 
Lamb there is a note addressed to the 
chemist, and which had enclosed in it free 
orders for Covent Garden theatre. It is 
not improbable that Tuff may have shown 
the possession of knowledge and literary 
taste such as would commend him to the 
friendly notice of a kindly nature like that 
of Charles Lamb. Some years after the 
death of the latter, the chemist published a 
book relating to the history of Enfield which 
found some favour, while it showed the 


bent of the author’s mind. Mr. Tuff, as I 
met with him, had a fund of gossip which 
would attract and interest a man like 
Charles Lamb when out on his long morn- 
ing rambles, while, as a chemist, he could 
justly take some pride in his competent 
knowledge of medicine. After Mr. Tuff's 
death, his widow appears to have been re- 
garded as a woman with a literary pedigree; 
for when the late Mr. Edward Ford—who 
could reckon among his ancestors Dr. 
Johnson’s mother—published his History 
of Enfield in the seventies, the profits 
amounting to £140 were given to Mrs. 
Tuff. 

The genial chemist of literary tastes 
would remember the Lambs in the late 
twenties when Enfield practically remained 
what it had been through the eighteenth 
century. Through seeing no paper on ordi- 
nary days, it was news even to such genteel 
residents to hear “a butcher in the market- 
place whisper something about a change of 
ministry.” The daily papers were very 
small. sheets, and as the price was seven- 
pence, a very large proportion of their 
readers borrowed them from a public-house, 
customers being entitled to have the news 
brought to them by the potman. 

Lamb referred to the country-house to 
which he had removed for the sake of his 
sister as “our doleful hermitage,’ and he 
added a very characteristic “Oh, for a 
museum in the wilderness!” This referred 
to the princely apartments of old Montagu 
House in which he had sat in quiet ease 

to select the materials 





THE HOUSE IN WHICH CHARLES LAMB AND HIS SISTER 


LODGED AT ENFIELD 
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for his English Dramatic 
Poets. What were called 
“the mere after-gleanings” 
of such researches were 
now given to William 
Hone — “sometimes a 
scene, sometimes a song, 
a speech, a passage, or a 
poetical image, as they 
happen to strike me’— 
who was then issuing in 
weekly numbers his still 
well-known Table Book. 
Hone died in 1842, and on 
account of the change 
which came over him in 
his last days, he ranks as 
one of the most interesting 
friends of Charles Lamb. 
The child of strictly re- 
ligious parents, Hone 
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drifted from his Christian 
moorings; he was prose- 
cuted on account of the 
issue of publications which 
it was alleged injured both 
religion and morality ; but 
in the latter part of his life 
he devoutly accepted the 
Gospel; he was the friend 
of Mr. Binney, he some- 
times preached in the 
pulpit of the Weigh House 
Chapel, and he was sub- 
editor of the Patriot. As 
we walk along Chase Side, 
Enfield, in the present 
day, with its altered out- 
look, we think of the many 
littérateurs of that day 
who from time to time 
were the guests of Charles 
and Mary Lamb—Dorley, 
Allan Cunningham, Cole- 
ridge, Leigh Hunt, Patmore, Cary the trans- 
lator, and many others. The journey to 
and from London was then no inconsider- 
able affair, either as regarded time or 
expense ; but “ Dorley knows all about the 
coaches.” 

I suppose that the latest actual personal 
reminiscences of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
and probably the last which are likely to 
see the light, are the Recollections of the 
late Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, and which that 
well-known Shakespearean scholar pub- 
lished through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin not 
very long before her death. 

In the late twenties, or nearly three- 
quarters of a century ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke journeyed to the Greyhound 
at Enfield on their wedding-day, in order 
there to spend their honeymoon. The old 
inn afterwards came to be called the Court 
House, on account of its being the seat of 
Justice for the Petty Sessions, and the head- 
quarters for parish business; but the house 
has been taken down, and a bank now 
occupies the site. Cowden-Clarke had a 
liking for Enfield, because he had there 
passed his youth at his father’s school, 
where he had John Keats fora school-fellow. 
The new-married pair made excursions 
through the picturesque country, and as 
acquaintances they afterwards visited the 
Lambs at Chase Side. As would seem 
to be natural to those who have read his 
essays, one characteristic of Charles was 
“an arch smile.” The light in his eyes 
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SHOP AT WINCHMORE HILL (FORMERLY UDALL’S DRAPERY 
ESTABLISHMENT), AT WHICH MARY LAMB MADE HER PURCHASES 


was also in keeping with what he told his 
friends: “I always call my sister Maria 
when alone together, Mary when we are 
with friends, and Moll before the servants.” 

Charles Lamb was quite a connoisseur 
in the matter of malt liquors; and some 
readers may remember Carlyle’s outspoken 
reference to his too great liking for some- 
thing stronger. When out-on his long 
rural rambles he had an eye which took in 
the picturesqueness of rustic roadside 
taverns. The Cowden-Clarkes were now 
able to accompany him on one or more of 
his excursions. ‘“ We loitered leisurely 
sipping our draughts of malt in a com- 
panionship most pleasant to remember,” 
remarks Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, who then 
adds: “I won Charles Lamb’s increase of 
esteem by saying that I preferred Barclay 
and Perkins’s brewage to Whitbread’s or 
any other brewer’s that I had ever tasted.” 
The rural ramble might be diversified by a 
all or two. Thus, there was then living 
at Enfield “a somewhat prim lady school- 
mistress”; and the author of Roast Pig 
introduced this engaging woman to Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke as “the wife of a man who 
mortally hates your husband.” 

In those days, which, as we take our 
retrospect, seem to have had the shadow of 
the eighteenth century resting upon them, 
the Udall family were the fashionable 
drapers in a wide district which Charles 
Lamb declares to be as good as the Lake 
Country. No doubt their terms were high 
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prices and credit for goods of the very best 
quality. Their establishment was very 
picturesquely situated on the edge of Winch- 
more Hill Wood; and what the house, shop, 
and garden were in the early years of the 
century, they practically remain until this 
day. It was at this shop that Mary 
Lamb was accustomed to make her pur- 
chases of drapery; and while Mrs. Udall, 
the principal, was a very staid well-bred 
lady who commanded respect, she was 
evidently on familiar speaking terms with 
Charles Lamb himself. On one occasion 
Mr. and Mrs. Cowden-Clarke were accom- 
panying Charles and Mary Lamb on one 
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TOM HOOD’S HOUSE, WINCHMORE HILL 


of their rural rambles, and the three stood 
aside while Mary made her selections. In 
a tone of assumed sympathy, Charles Lamb 
suddenly remarked: “I hear that trade’s 
falling off, Mrs. Udall, how’s this?” Mrs. 
Udall too well understood her visitor to 
allow such a sudden outbreak to divert 
attention from the business in hand ; but 
she smiled complacently as if to show that 
there was no real cause for alarm. She 
was no doubt well acquainted both with 
the writings and the everyday bearing of 
Elia. All who visit Winchmore Hill are 
glad to find the entrance to the Wood 
much as it was in the early part of the 
century, although the seventeenth-century 
face of the village itself has been greatly 
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marred since that day. About half-a-mile 
away the house and grounds, once occupied 
by Tom Hood, also remain very much 
what they were with the exception of an 
enlargement of the house in the rear. 

The smaller house in Church Street, 
Edmonton, where Charles Lamb died at 
Christmas, 1834, seems to have remained 
unaltered. The grave of the brother and 
sister, who in life were so closely united, 
and who in death were divided only by a 
few years, is on the south-west side of 
Edmonton Church. A few yards nearer 
London on the same side of the way as 
Lamb Cottage, is the house in which John 
Keats wrote his Juvenile Poems 
while serving under Mr. Hammond, 
whom some still living can well 
remember. 

John Keats and Cowden-Clarke 
were school-fellows at Enfield, their 
chief tutor being the father of the 
latter, and who seems to have suc- 
ceeded the once well-known Non- 
conformist, John Ryland, who was 
a typical Georgian school-master of 
the best kind. The Rev. William 
Jay of Bath once journeyed down 
to Enfield to see the establish- 
ment, and in his Autobiography he 
sketches the master to the life: 
“His shoes were square-toed ; his 
wig was five-storied behind; the 
sleeves of his coat were properly 
large and open, and the flaps of 
his waistcoat encroached upon his 
knees.” The site of the house— 
the spacious and beautiful grounds 
of which are now the goods-yard 
of the Great Eastern Railway—is 
thus one having many memories. 
During many years the mansion itself was 
the actual station, and one of the parlours 
served as a booking-office. When the 
house was taken down about a quarter of a 
century ago, some exceedingly fine carvings 
of cherubim and flowers were removed to 
South Kensington Museum, where the work 
may still be seen. 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that the 
quick discerning eye of John Keats would 
look on that artistic design. Before Cow- 
den-Clarke left Enfield, but when Keats 
was no longer at school, the two maintained 
a close friendship. Both were mere boys 
—Keats was only about fifteen years old 
when he was apprenticed, in accordance 
with the then ruling custom, to Mr. 
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Hammond of Edmonton. They were ac- 
customed to meet in the fields between 
Edmonton and Enfield, then a very retired 
footway which at the Edmonton end is over- 
looked by Bury Hall, which was the resid- 
ence of Bradshaw, who presided at the 
trial of Charles I. The periodical meetings 
in these then secluded fields were proof of 
an ardent youthful friendship. Each brief 
evening interview came as a delightful 
break in the dull monotony of life. 

The Eleanor Cross in the high-road at 
Waltham has been restored, but we much 
preferred its old-time appearance. “ Stroll- 
ing to Waltham Cross the other day I hit 
off these lines,” wrote Charles Lamb in 
1827. “It is one of the crosses which 
Edward I. caused to be built for his wife 
at every town where her corpse rested 
between Northamptonshire and London. 


‘*A stately cross each sad spot doth attest 
Whereat the corpse of Eleanor did rest, 
From Herdby fetch’d—her spouse so honour’d 

her— 
To sleep with royal dust at Westminster. . . 


Close by is Ye Old Four Swannes 
Hostelrie, 1260, a well-known posting- 
house in the last century, and a house-of- 
call to Charles Lamb himself when he 
visited Waltham Cross. 

There are repeated references to the 
charms of the country-side around Enfield 
in Charles Lamb’s letters. Reminding 
Cowden-Clarke of his school-days, he writes 
in 1828: “ You'd like to see the improve- 
ments on the Chase, the new cross in the 
market-place, the chandler’s shop from 
whence the rods were fetched. They are 
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N a private letter by Mark Twain now in 
my possession, he says he once made a 
collection of autographs without intend- 

ing it. One April Fool’s Day an excessive 
mail- bag was swollen chiefly with letters 
from correspondents “celebrated, semi- 
celebrated, hemi-demi-celebrated and ob- 
scure,” all howling for his autograph. He 
was surprised, but remembered the day of 
the year. Afterwards he found out that 
G. W. Cable had played the trick on him. 
“ He did me a valuable service,” says Mark, 
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raised a farthing a pound since the spread 
of education.” In another letter to Cow- 
den-Clarke he refers to “the unfrequented 
blackberry paths that ever concealed their 
coy branches from a truant citizen,” and 
also to “the giant tree by Cheshunt.” 
Speaking of a ramble to Northaw, he says: 
“A sweeter spot is not in ten counties 
round ; . from this paradise, making a 
day of it, ‘you go to see the ruins of an old 
convent at March Hall, where some of the 
painted glass is yet whole and fresh. If you 
do not know this, you do not know the capa- 
bilities of this country,-you may be said 
to be a stranger to Enfield. I found it out 
one morning in October, and so delighted 
was I that I did not get home before dark, 
well a-paid.” 

It was because housekeeping proved too 
much of a burden for Mary Lamb that the 
brother and sister gave up the White 
House, the furniture being sold, and 
became boarders with “an honest pair, 
Dame Westwood and her husband.” Asa 
retired haberdasher, the latter made himself 
agreeable, his fund of talk consisting of one 
ancedote: “How he was a rider in his 
youth, travelling for shops, and once (not 
to baulk his employer’s bargain), on a swel- 
tering day in August, rode foaming into 
Dunstable upon a mad horse to the dismay 
and expostulary wonderment of innkeepers, 
ostlers, etc., who declared that they would 
not have bestrid the beast to win the 
Derby.” 

Charles Lamb and his sister removed to 
Edmonton in the spring of 1833, and the 
essayist died there at Christmas of the 
year following. 
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“and it will be long before I part with those 
letters.” 

I, too, have made a collection of auto- 
graphs without intending it, but not after 
the same manner. Mine have come to me 
in gifts from acquaintances. The first in 
point of date is one by 


JoHN G. WHITTIER ON WoMEN 
LECTURING. 
The letter was written to Lucy Larcom, 


the poetess, his sister Elizabeth’s dearest 
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friend, and his own friend and correspondent 
for half a century, who took to lecturing 
on literature to a young ladies’ seminary. 
Elizabeth Lloyd Howell wrote the poem 
«‘ Milton in his Blindness,” which has been 
taken as by Milton himself. Here is the 
letter :— 


** Amesbury, 4th, 11th mo, 1856. 

**My Dear FRIEND, 

**So, then, we are to look upon thee as a 
grave professor lecturing thy pupils, after the manner 
of men! And why not? I see nothing wrong in 
it ; on the contrary, I should think it would be a 
pleasant and profitable wey of obtaining and im- 
parting a knowledge of the riches and beauty of 
our literature. My friend Elizabeth Lloyd Howell 
of Philadelphia—one of the most gifted minds I 
ever knew—gave a series of lectures to a circle of 
her young friends some years ago, and she told me 
she was more than repaid by her fuller and more 
real appreciation of the treasures drawn from ‘the 
wells of English undefiled.’ I can refer thee to no 
books (except the classics of our literature them- 
selves) save Chambers’ Encyclopedia, which is 
generally reliable. 

‘*My poem [‘‘The Panorama’”’] will be read in 
Tremont Temple by Thos. Starr King on the 22nd. 
I am in hopes that the reader will save the author 
from critical condemnation. 

‘“« My sister has been confined several weeks with 
fever. For a time she was very ill; indeed, we 
were full of solicitude for the result. She is now 
very slowly recovering, but is still very weak. I 
cannot tell thee how anxious I have felt, and I hope 
I am truly grateful to our Heavenly Father for her 
restoration. The golden October days passed 
away scarcely noticed, but a heart filled with 
thanksgiving and gratitude fills the dark and 
dreary November with its own warmth and 
light. 

“** EF zabeth sends her love and hopes to see thee 
when thou art again in this region. 
** Ever and truly thy friend, 
**Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


Another letter came to me from a clerical 
friend who issued a discourse in Scotch and 
sent a copy of it to Professor Blackie. The 
Professor replied with a short letter on 


THE Use oF THE ScotcH LANGUAGE IN 
THE PULPIT. 


** DEAR Sir, 

‘‘T entirely agree with you. Though 
Scotch has lost its position—in this respect unlike 
Gaelic—as the organ of serious appeal on the 
highest stage, the Christian pulpit, and this is a 
inatter ruled by association more than by principle, 
yet the very fact that the native dialect seldom or 
never appears on the most elevated platform gives 
it an advantage when it does appear, and is pre- 
sented with tact and power. Magna est Natura et 
praevalebit, Nature will never fail the man who 
knows to use her wisely. 

‘* Sincerely yours, 
*Joun 8. Biackrr.” 


The following letter was written by Sir 
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Isaac Pitman to a gentleman who had con- 
tributed an article on autograph-hunting to 
a periodical, in which he stated that, after 
receiving a printed refusal from Sir Isaac, he 
had nevertheless succeeded in securing his 
autograph. The letter is a characteristic 
specimen of 


Sm Isaac Prrman’s System oF PHONETIC 
LETTER-WRITING. 


‘**Kizak Pitman tu J. H.—Yu say that I sent yu 
mei autograf. Yu say that on a sekond aplikashon 
yu ‘bled’ me. I think yu hav oanli mei naim 
printed at the begining ov mei leter, and ‘ Fairwel’ 
at the end. Pray eksplain, or justifei the repre- 
zentashun yu give. 

“Yu valiu the pen-stroaks that reprezent the 
zoundz ov which mei naim—oanli the shado ov 
meiself—iz kompoazd, and hav no regard for the 
‘a which the Divein Providens, thru a long leif, 
1az led me tu perform, naimli, tu prodius a tru 
method ov speling. 

‘*T am kiurius enuf tu inkweir whether yu hav an 
inkum dereivd from properti, or folo a profeshon az 
a meenz ov living and thus proov yur reit tu a plais 
in soseieti. I maik this inkweiri bekauz I am 
interested in yu as I am in everithing human, 
even in the maner in which men reprezent speech 
bei reiting, tu see whether it be tru and gud, or 
fals and thairfor produktiv ov evil. 

‘*Kan yu wunder that ‘autografs are inkresingli 
difikult tu sekiur’? Meer autografs wil bekum 
moar skairs, wheil seind leterz wil inkrees, az men 
gro weizer and lern tu ‘serv wun anuther,’ which 
iz the objekt and the tendensi ov leif. 

**T hav induljd meiself in reiting this leter in 
the hoap ov being ov sum servis tu yu bei leeding 
yu tu reflekt on the vaniti ov ‘hunting’ a shado 
ov a shado. 

** FAIRWEL.” 


I had once the temerity to write a letter 
of appreciation to Birket Foster, thanking 
him for his illustrations in one of my 
favourite books—Thomson’s Seasons. To 
my surprise and delight, he answered me 
in a short, sweet letter which I may head 


BrrKet Foster oN THOMSON AND 
TENNYSON. 


** Dear Sir, 

‘“*T have just returned from the Highlands, 
where I have been for a month or two. I find 
your kind letter. 

‘*One of the greatest rewards an artist has is the 
kriowledge that he has given pleasure to others. 
Thomson’s Seasons was always a favourite of mine, 
and I remember the pleasure I had in trying to 
realise some of the scenes he painted so beautifully 
in words, ; 

‘*T have been the companion this summer of the 
great man we have just lost. I was at Freshwater 
and had many a walk with Lord Tennyson, little 
thinking the end was so near. In the last walk 
we had together he said as we were going through 
a dark clump of trees, ‘Does it ever strike you as 
a landscape painter that going through an avenue 






of trees with light beyond is like passing through 
the grave into Eternity?’ 

‘*With many thanks for your kindness in writing 
to me, 

‘Very faithfully yours, 
**BrrKet Foster.”’ 

Probably the most interesting letter in 
my collection is one presented to me by a 
friend who ascends the lecture platform. 
One of his lectures is on Stanley’s How 
I found Livingstone, and so considerable 
was the influence of it in a certain town 
that a copy of the book was procured by 
several young men in the audience and 
circulated. The lecturer thought that the 
knowledge of such a result would be 
welcome to the author, and he told him of 
it. My friend was simply stunned by the 
reception of a splendid letter from the 
explorer, which can bear no other title 
than 


Mr. STANLEY ON HIS CRITICS. 


“Dear Sir, 

“Your letter is the most genuine bit of 
compliment that I have received for a very long 
time. I have been so accustomed to hear and reac 
things in a different tone that I had almost begun 
to think myself guilty of all kinds of wickedness. 
In fact, ever since the book was published the 
stream of invective has run on with greater or 
lesser force according as some occasion has acted 
on it. For the simple narrative of how Livingstone 
was found I was dubbed a forger and an impostor. 
For the completion of the-old man’s task of ex- 
ploration I received the titles of pirate and 
buccaneer. For the rescue of Emin Pasha I was 
called cruel and murderous, etc., etc. These terms 
were not calculated to encourage one, and if I had 
surrendered myself to brooding over them, the 
Livingstone search would have been my last taste. 
Fortunately, however, each man carries with him 
his own intellect and conscience ; and if these 
acquit him of wrong and injustice, it matters little 
what is being said of him by the unreflecting and 
ignorant, Since the day when as a youth I set out 
at the order of a newspaper proprietor for the 
African interior, I have learned a great deal ; and 
when tracing the journalistic records of Living- 
stone’s life, I found that he also had been the 
object of savage attack from scribblers, and that 
Gordon did not escape from his China mission 
without feeling that - oh were more vile men in 
this world than he had dreamed of. I have also 
observed that the instant a man’s act brings him 
into public notice, how my vivid fancy sees the 
mob of Ugoluias gnawing at his head! The 
ferocity and senselessness of these attacks makes 
men indifferent after a while. 

‘*On the other hand, what a warmth is kindled 
by a few good words! In Livingstone’s Last 
Journals you will find how the lonely old man 
comes across a friendly review of his Zambesi book, 
and what pleasure it had given him years after the 
book and its fortunes had ceased to trouble him. 
If I could only faithfully convey in colour his 
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figure bent over his dispatch-box and holding that 
friendly clipping, I should instantly do so, because 
it appeals to my fellow-feeling. 

“‘1f I was arrested at this passage in my friend’s 
last book you will understand somewhat my feel- 
ings as I read your wholly unexpected letter. 
The effect on me has been similar, It has given 
me great pleasure. How the boy-nature which 
dotes on approbation survives! White hairs and 
coming old age cannot resist the influence of 
gracious words! What a blessing it would be to 
humanity if we cultivated the art of imparting 
pleasure to others! . 

** Well, I thank you heartily, 
* Yours faithfully, 
“Henry M. Sranuey.” 


When Dr. John G. Paton, the modern 
Moffat, first visited this country on behalf 
of his wonderful missionary enterprise in 
the Southern Hebrides, he was invited by 
Mr. Spurgeon to address his students at 
his home in Upper Norwood. By good 
fortune I happened to be present, and I 
afterwards wrote a poetical paraphrase cf 
the address of Dr. Paton (whom Mr. 
Spurgeon introduced as “the King of the 
Cannibal Islands’’) and had it inserted in 
the Sword and Trowel. Dr. Paton was 
greatly pleased, and sent me a letter con- 
taining some striking figures of the progress 
of 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE Mission Frevp. 


After a reference to the circumstance 
which called forth his letter, and saying, 
“I felt it one of the greatest joys and 
honours of my life to be invited by that 
wonderful man of God to address his 
students when last in Britain,” he pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘“‘T may say that our mission work on the 
New Hebrides prospers at all our stations, and 
at some of them we have great success, Last year 
one of our missionaries baptised 433 adults. He 
has now 774 Church members, and about 2000 pro- 
fessed converts ; and 26 schools, with over 1500 
in attendance, and all taught by teachers of 
his own training from those who eleven years 
ago were all cannibals. Another of our mission- 
aries in eleven years has also about 2000 converts, 
and a third in eight years has over 1000. These 
are at present our most encouraging stations, but 
at all of them we have gratifying success. I am 
again withdrawn from the work for a little to raise 
if possible the money to enable us to get and keep 
eight more missionaries, so as to be able to give the 
gospel to 50,000 savages yet on our New Hebrides 
Islands ; and looking to our dear Lord Jesus for 
the needed help, we hope to succeed. In this I 
am much encouraged by the help even now coming 
unexpected and unasked-for from dear old Britain. 

‘**T remain, 
“* Yours faithfully, 
““Joun G. Paton.” 
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BY AMY LE FEUVRE s 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PROBABLE SONS” pe 
O} 

CHAPTER I.—‘‘ WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THEM?” “Tt’s Sunday, and if she screams much 
louder, they’ll hear in the drawing-room.” ® 

“ (\H, Jack! do let her go! I'll make you “ It’s a proper Sunday game, and I don’t 
() if you don’t!” care for anybody in the drawing-room! ” bet 
“Get away! She’s an early When Jack was defiant, Jill knew it was 60 
Christian, and I’m seeing if she’s a real a hopeless case. hi 
one!” She sat on the back of a cane chair, her ca 
feet beating a tattoo on th 
its seat; and a twinkle B 
of amusement _ suc- ar 
ceeded the marked dis- be 
approval in her big blue _ 
eyes when Jack pro- - 
ceeded to stuff his tr 
victim’s head into a th 
pillow-case. ™ 
Six-year-old Winnie, ev 





or Bumps, as she was 














called, was always a Ja 
ready subject for her a 
brother’s ingenious mis- 
chief. She worshipped o 
the ground he trod if 
upon, and would pro- Al 
mise to be all that he is 
desired, until the ex- ha 
perience of it proved at 
too much for her en- 
durance. She was at ee. 
present gagged and do 
bound with bedroom rol 
towels, antimacassars, 
and pocket - handker- wor 
chiefs combined. She 
had been rolled over an 
and over on the floor, ru 
with Jack on the top of | 
her, and now he an- Bu 
nounced in an offhand 
tone— bu 
“She’s going to be _ 
put into a sack and re 
thrown into the river, 
and that will be the end “¢ 
of an early Christian.” Bu 
«Where's the river?” | 
asked Jill with interest. 
“The bath-room, of Sa 
course. Go and fill the " 
bath. W 





” HE EJACULATED, “‘ WHAT A SCENE !” Jill laughed, and 


**Goop GRACIOUS ! 





started up to obey. The fun of such a 
prospect before her overcame her scruples. 
But in her haste she overbalanced herself, 
and came with a crash to the floor. Her 
screams united with Winnie’s brought two 
people to the nursery, and the first one to 
open the door was a young man. 

“Good gracious!” he ejaculated, “ what 
a scene!” 

He might well sayso. The nursery floor 
was covered with a medley of furniture, 
toys, and miscellaneous articles that clearly 
had no business there. In her fall Jill had 
caught hold of a tablecloth, and swept to 
the ground the remains of the nursery tea. 
Broken plates, a stream of milk, and bread 
and butter were mingled with the entangled 
bodies of the three children. Bumps had 
escaped from the pillow-case, but was roll- 
ing about screaming lustily; Jack was 
trying to extricate Jill out of the meshes of 
the broken chair, and a small terrier puppy 
was dancing to and fro, and worrying at 
everything in turn. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Captain Willoughby,” said 
Jack, getting upon his feet. “It’s a pretty 
mess, I’m afraid.” 

“You young scamp! Ibet you are the 
originator of it! Your sister is wondering 
if the ceiling will withstand your onslaughts. 
Ah, here she is to speak for herself.” 

A pretty delicate-looking girl with dark 
hair and eyes and impulsive manner stood 
at the door. 

“Oh, you children!” she exclaimed. 
“Where is nurse? And what are you 
doing ? Don’t you know you ought not to 
romp like this on Sunday ?” 

“ Nurse is at her tea. She gave us ours 
too early.” 

Jill had struggled to her feet by this time, 
and was rubbing the back of her head 
ruefully. 

Captain Willoughby was busy releasing 
Bumps from her bonds. 

“It strikes me there has been a bit of 
bullying going on here,” he said, eyeing Jack 
severely. ‘Is this the way you generally 
treat your small sister ?” 

“She likes it,” asserted Jack eagerly. 
“On my honour she does—don’t you, 
Bumps ? ” 

“Yeth, I does!” sobbed his victim. 

“Nurse has no business to leave you,” 
said Mona Baron decisively, as she gave a 
sharp pull to the nursery bell. “ Now, Jill, 
pick up some of these things at once. 
wey coat you keep Jack quiet? I don’t 
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know which is the worse of you. It is six 
of one and half-a-dozen of the other!” 

She did not speak angrily, for these three 
pickles always afforded her considerable 
amusement. But she felt that a limit must 
be drawn somewhere, and when the nurse 
appeared, considerably ruffled by her sudden 
recall from the servants’ hall, she was 
spoken to so sharply by her young mistress 
that she gave notice on the spot. 

Mona went back to the drawing-room 
with Captain Willoughby. 

“ That makes the fifth nurse we have had 
in ten months,” she said. ‘“ What can be 
done with them? They are too small to 
go to school.” 

“Can’t you get a governess ?”’ 

“T suppose I must try. But I was made 
so miserable myself as a small child by one, 
that I resolved never to give them the 
chance of such an experience. I must 
talk it over with Miss Webb.” 

The nursery party up-stairs soon calmed 
down. Nurse restored order, and set the 
three delinquents in separate corners of the 
room. Her tongue was a powerful one, 
and she did not spare them. 

“T shall be thankful to get out of the 
house, for never in my life have I seen such 
bold, owdacious children, and no respectable 
woman would stand it. Your sister ought 
to look after you herself, and then she’d 
know what you were like. She dances out 
to all her gaieties with that lazy Miss Webb, 
who’s in a field of clover if any one is, and 
expects me to grind on in this four-walled 
room without a friend to keep me company. 
I would as soon be in prison, and I’m not 
going to stand it. And as for you, with 
your monkey tricks and your wicked ways, 
you want to be well whipped and placed in 
a reformatory. That’s the place for the 
likes of you!” 

No one dared speak. She talked on in the 
samestrain for a good quarterof an hour, then 
dared them at the peril of their lives to 
move from their seats, and walked down to 
the servants’ hall again. 

“Sunday is a dreadful day,” observed 
Jill plaintively. “I wonder what it was 
made for!” 

“T s’pose God thought it would make 
people good,” said Jack ; “it may do grown- 
up people good, but it makes children 
dreadfully wicked !” 

“Yes,” assented Jill; “because there’s 
nothing to do after church, and we're 
always shut upin thisold nursery. When 
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I grow up I shall live in a house without 
any doors, so that I can never be shut up 
anywhere !” 

Jack looked across at his sister medita- 
tively. 

“Then what would you do when robbers 
came ?” 

“T’d run away, of course, stupid! ”’ 

“They'd soon catch you. We'll try it 
to-morrow. I'll be the robber, and you can 
leave all the doors open to give yourself a 
chance, and I'll give you five minutes’ start.” 

“Me too!” exclaimed Bumps, removing 
her thumb from her mouth, which she had 
been contentedly sucking. 

“Oh, you!” said her brother scornfully. 
“You can’t even be an early Christian 
without screaming the house down! But 
you've done one good thing! Nurse is 
going, and a jolly good job too! Nurses 
are all rot!” 

Jill shook her head doubtfully. 

“ We shall only have another worse than 
this one! I wish we could do without 
them, like the Clarkes. Their mother looks 
after them.” 

“That's because they're poor—George 
told me so.” 

“ What’s poor?” asked Bumps. 

“ Tt’s having no money,” explained Jill. 

“But we haven’t no money,” argued 
Bumps. 

“ No, you little stupid, but Mona has. I 
heard nurse say she was an heiress, and 
that’s an awfully grand thing to be, it’s 
next to being a princess in a fairy-book.” 

“Now we've sat still long enough,” 
announced Jack with a yawn. “ We'll have 
a kind of ‘ Puss in the Corner.’ Our chairs 
will be the corners. We can easily get 
back to them before nurse comes.” 

“ Tt’s Sunday,” objected Jill again. 

“ Here’s Miss Webb!” shouted Jack. 

A stout, pleasant-faced lady came into 
the room as he spoke, and saved the situa- 
tion, for restless Jack could never stay 
quiet for long. 

The little Barons could remember neither 
father nor mother. Their mother had died 
at Bumps’ birth, their father a year after. 
He had married twice, and Mona was the 
daughter of his first wife. Miss Webb, a 
cousin of Mr. Baron’s, had taken charge of 
the household after his death; but when 
Mona had finished her education she came 
home, and when she came of age and 
inherited a good bit of money, Miss Webb 
still stayed on as her chaperon. 
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The children were fond of Miss Webb, 
though they did not see much of her, and 
their faces brightened at her appearance. 

“ Your sister asked me to come and see if 
order had been restored,” she said, smiling. 
“Why, you are as quiet as mice! Now, 
why can’t you always sit still like this?” 

“We were just going to finish it,” said 
Jill. “ We've been here ages. Do you like 
Sunday, Miss Webb? We don’t.” 

“T think I used to when I was a little 
girl,” said Miss Webb, taking a seat by the 
nursery fire, and placing Bumps upon her 
lap. 

Jack and Jill came to her side at once. 

“ Do tell us about it. What did you do?” 

“ My mother used to have me down-stairs 
in the drawing-room in the afternoon, and 
show me lovely pictures out of some books 
she had, and talk to me about them. I had 
no brothers and sisters, and I used to be 
allowed to dine with her and my father, and 
sometimes she sang to me. She had a 
beautiful voice, and she would play hymns 
for me to sing with her.” 

“ Ah,” said Jill, with a long-drawn breath 
and a wistful look in her eyes; “ but then, 
you see, we haven’t got a mother.” 

“ But you have a nice kind sister,” said 
Miss Webb, pity filling her heart for the 
children who had never realised a mother’s 
love. 

“ Yes,” said Jack; “Mona is very good, 
but she’s always out, and she doesn’t make 
Sunday nice to us.” 

“ May we thing hymns in the drawing- 
room?” asked Bumps eagerly. 

“Yes,” said Miss Webb on the impulse of 
the moment, “you shall. Nurse has made 
you tidy, so come along, just as you are.” 

Down two flights of stairs they scampered, 
delighted at the prospect of leaving the 
nursery. They found Mona leaning back 
in an easy-chair by the fire. A butler was 
removing the tea, and Captain Willoughby 
was standing, hat in hand, saying good-bye. 
Mona’s other Sunday visitors had taken 
their leave. She looked up astonished when 
she saw the children. 

“ Now, what are you doing, Miss Webb ?” 
she said, laughing. “ Bringing them in 
their right minds to express contrition for 
their sabbath-breaking ?”’ 

“No,” said Miss Webb quietly. “They 
are going to sing some hymns. I thought 
you would like to play for them.” 

Mona elevated her eyebrows. 

“Wish I could stay to join you,” said 





Captain Willoughby, “but I’ve promised 
my mother to take her to evening church. 
Au revoir!” 

He departed. Mona got up from her 
seat and went to the piano. Then she 
twirled round on the music-stool and 
confronted Miss Webb. 

“What new freak is this?” she asked, 
laughing. 

Miss Webb looked at her gravely. 

“We were wondering why Sundays should 
be such a trial,’’ she said, ‘“‘and Jill solved 
the problem. She said it was because they 
have no mother. I reminded them that 
they had you, and we finally bethought our- 
selves of hymn-singing down here.” 

Mona’s laughing dimples faded away. 
She turned to the piano, her little sisters 
and brother clustered round her, and soon 
the sweet, childish voices were uplifted in 
song. 

When bedtime came Bumps said ecstatic- 
ally, “ Thinging hymns in the drawn-room 
is nearly as nithe as thinging them in 
heaven |” 

“When did you sing them there?” 
demanded Jack. 

And Bumps replied promptly, “ Before I 
wath a baby.” 


CHAPTER II.—‘‘ WE’RE TO HAVE A GOVERNESS” 


“ FISS JILL, your sister wants to speak 

M to you.” 

Jill was curled up on the nursery 
hearthrug, reading a story-book, and suck- 
ing peppermints. She had a slight cold, 
and had not accompanied Jack and Bumps 
in their daily walk with nurse. She jumped 
up with alacrity. 

“Where is she, Annie? 
drawing-room ? ” 

“No, in the library,” answered the 
nursery-maid. 

Jill dashed down-stairs, and burst open 
the library door very noisily. She drew 
back when she saw a strange young lady in 
earnest conversation with her sister; and 
she was conscious of a rough head of hair, 
a buttonless shoe that was being trodden 
under heel, and some very sticky fingers. 

Mona turned round. 

“This is one of them, Miss Falkner. 
Shake hands with this lady, Jill.” 

Jill kept her hands behind her back. 

“ They're sticky,” she said, staring at Miss 
Falkner in wonder. 

“ Never mind,” said Miss Falkner with a 
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smile. ‘“ You are fond of peppermints, are 
you?” 

Jill stared the harder, then she said— 

“ How did you know? Cook gave them 
to me. She said they were good for a 
cold.” 

“ You do look a little object,” said Mona, 
drawing Jill to her, and smoothing her hair 
as she spoke. “She is the eldest, Miss 
Falkner, then comes Jack, then Winnie. 
They are very backward for their ages, I am 
efraid, but you will remedy that.” 

Jill’s blue eyes scanned Miss Falkner up 
and down. “ Who was she ?” she wondered. 

“Can you read, dear?” asked Miss 
Falkner. 

Jill nodded. 

“ And write ?” 

Another nod. 

Mona gave her a little shake. 

“Speak properly, Jill. Where are your 
manners? You are like a little savage this 
afternoon. I am sure it is high time you 
had a governess to keep you in order.” 

Mona did not often speak so crossly. 

Jill darted away from her with scarlet 
cheeks and flashing eyes. ‘“ Who is she? 
and what does she want?” she demanded 
passionately. “Is she a governess? Be- 
cause, if she is, I hate her!” 

Then flying out of the room she banged 
the door violently behind her, and raced 
up-stairs, never drawing breath till she 
reached the nursery. Here she flung her- 
self down face foremost on the hearthrug, 
and when a little time later Jack and 
Bumps rushed in, they found her still 
muttering angrily to herself. 

Jack at once flung himself on the top 
of her. 

“ You're in a tantrum ! 
been doing?” 

Jill would not answer till she had 
extricated herself from his clutches. Then 
she sat up and tossed her long hair back 
from her flushed little face. 

“ We're to have a governess!” 

“Hurray!” shouted Jack. “Good-bye 
to nurses, who are rotten rot!” 

“ And I’ve seen her,” pursued Jill, shaking 
her head mournfully; “and I was rude to 
her, I told her I hated her, and she’ll never 
forgive me. Mona was so cross, and then 
I was, and of course the governess will hate 
me back, and we'll fight from the very 
beginning!” 

“What was she like ?”’ demanded Jack. 


“ Like any other person,” said Jill crossly. 
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“Ts she coming to tea?” asked Bumps 
with round eyes. 

Jill looked at her small sister scornfully. 

“ She’s coming to breakfast, and dinner, 
and tea, for ever and ever; she’s just like a 
nurse, only it will be lessons all day long, 
and punishments.” 

This depressing view had no effect on 
Jack. 

“We can play truant,’ he suggested 
eagerly. ‘ Boys do that when they go to 
school—at least in books they do. To be 
sure,” he added thoughtfully, “ they always 
come to a bad end and wish they hadn't, 
but before the end comes, it’s jolly.” 

“Ts truant a nice game ?” asked Bumps. 

Jill’s brown eyes began to dance with 
mirth. 

“So we will,” she exclaimed. ‘“ We'll 
settle what to do at once. We must save 
up bits of cake and biscuits, and anything 
else we can stuff in our pockets, for we 
must have food.” 

“ But,” objected Jack, looking thoughtful, 
“it’s winter, and I think you can only be 
truants in summer. You always spend a 
day in the woods and have a kind of picnic, 
and you must be in the country to do it, 
and we're in a town.” 

“What does that matter?” said Jill im- 
patiently. ‘ We'll show how we can truant. 
I'll think of the most splendid things when 
I'm in bed to-night.” 

All her ill temper vanished. Jill’s 
thoughts in bed were the admiration of 
her brother. His brain was a quick and 
busy one, but nothing to be compared to 
Jill’s. He laid the foundation for many a 
mischievous scheme, but it was Jill who 
took it up and worked it out. 

Bumps was at present a nonentity, but 
she was a sturdy little follower, and would 
as cheerfully have tried to walk on a 
tight-rope as to eat her dinner, had she 
seen the others attempt it. 

“ When shall we start ?”’ pursued Jack— 
“ to-morrow ?” 

“T don’t know when she’s coming,” Jill 
replied. 

“T think we shall have to do lessons 
with her one day first,” said Jack, “ be- 
cause we shan’t be proper truants unless 
we do.” 

“Oh yes, and if it’s a very wet day we 
won't go.” 

It was a great disappointment to them 
when Mona came into the nursery that 
evening and called them to her. 
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“A very nice lady named Miss Falkner 
is coming to live with us,” she began. 

“T know!” exclaimed Jack. “She's a 
governess. Is she coming to-night?” 

“Oh dear, no, not for another month, 
when we go down to Willowlands.” 

The children’s faces fell. Willowlands 
was their country home, and it was only 
shut up for three months in the winter. 
They liked London best, and were always 
sorry when their time came to leave it. 

Mona watched their expressive faces. 

“You must try to be very good till she 
comes,” she said cheerfully. ‘The time 
will soon pass. Jill, what made you so 
naughty this afternoon? I was quite 
ashamed of you.” 

Jill got very red, and twisted her hands 
together,as was her habitwhen embarrassed. 
Then she looked straight at her sister 
with a defiant sparkle in her eyes. 

“Of course we don’t like her,” she said. 
“You've told us how you used to hate your 
governess, and we shall do it too.” 

“ Oh dear!” said Mona with a smile and 
a groan. “I’m always so stupid when I 
talk to you. My governess was very differ- 
ent from Miss Falkner—she was a tall, grim, 
strict old thing, who never smiled. I've 
found you a very different kind of governess, 
and you will all love her, I feel sure.” 

“] wish she was coming now,” said Jill 
gloomily. 

“Why? What a queer child you are.” 

“Tt’s only,” explained Jack hastily, 
“we've settled to do something when she 
comes, and we don’t like waiting.” 

“What is it?” asked Mona unsuspiciously. 

“ Oh, it’s a secret,” exclaimed Jill; “ we 
aren’t going to tell any one.” 

“T hope it isn't anything naughty. I 
wish you would try to be good. I can’t 
think why you are always in mischief!” 

She left them. Jill was up on the window- 
seat drumming her fingers on the pane. 

“T wish,” she said at length, “ that the 
king would pass a law that for one day every 
child could do exactly what they liked, 
that they could be just as naughty as ever 
they wished to be. Why, there are crowds 
and crowds of things that I'm longing to 
do, only Mona would think it wicked!” 

“ And God would too,” put in Jack, who 
in spite of his mischievous rollicking ways 
had occasional qualms of conscience. 

Jill looked at him meditatively. 

“T try and think God looks the other way 
sometimes when we're doing things. That's 
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what I shall do when I 
have any children. I 
shall only look at them 
when they want me to! 
[t's a pity this governess 
isn’t coming soon; but 
we'll have plenty of 
time to save heaps of 
food for our-truant day, 
and I’ll think out some 
lovely things to do on 
it.” 

“T think,” said Jack, 

“T’ll keep the food in 
my play-box that locks 
up. Lumps of sugar 
will be a very good 
thing to save up.” 

“And treacle pud- 
ding,” put in Bumps 
anxiously. She was only 
too eager to bring con- 
tributions to Jack’s 
secret store. He kept 
his box in a corner of 
the nursery, and more 
than once had to inter- 
fere when Bumps was 
eagerly putting all kinds 
of her favourite pud- 
dings into screws of 
paper and attempting 
to stuff them in with 
drier and more suitable 
food. 

This hope of “ playing 
truant” did much to 
comfort them in the 
dread of possible lessons 
and punishments. Jill’s 
programme for “ truant 
day” grew more glorious 
as time went on, and 
when her imagination sometimes failed 
before Bumps’ eager and original questions, 
Jack came to her rescue and threw himself 
gallantly into the breach. 

“ What shall we do if there are no black- 
berries or nuts in the woods to eat, anda 
mad bull has eaten all our food, and the 
sun has dried up all the ponds and rivers 
so that we can get no water? Why, you 
stupid, of course we'll go up to a cottage 
like beggars, and they'll give us some 
food.” 

Bumps nodded contentedly. 

“We'll be proper beggarth, with no 
shoeth and stockingth, and we'll have no 
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** ARE THESE MY LITTLE PUPILS?” 


hat, and I'll tear a ‘normouth hole in my 
frock !”’ 

The time seemed to pass very slowly, 
but the month wore away, and then came 
the move into the country. 

For the first few days after their arrival 
the children ran wild. Nurse was too busy 
unpacking and arranging things to heed 
them, and their adventurous spirits Jed them 
into every kind of mischief. 

Then Mona was appealed to, and she 
made short work of nurse’s complaints. 

“TI don’t care what they do as long 
as they don’t hurt themselves. Miss 
Falkner is coming the end of the week, 
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and then she will be entirely responsible 
for them.” 

And so, after a long and tiring journey, 
when Miss Falkner arrived at the house, 
this is what she saw in the hall— 

Bumps seated in a large copper coal- 
scuttle, which was suspended by a rope 
from the stair-railings above. Her face, 
pinafore and hands were covered with 
black coal-dust, for the contents of the 
coal-scuttle had been hastily emptied into 
the hall fire-place, and Bumps had taken her 
place without a thought of consequences. 

Jack, with red and hot cheeks, was sitting 
astride of the balustrade and trying vainly 
to haul up his heavy load, being in danger 
of overbalancing himself with his exertions, 
and Jill, arrayed in all the coats and wraps 
that she could find, was ambling about on 
all fours making sudden rushes at the coal- 
scuttle, which was just high enough to 
swing over her head. All three children 
were screaming at the top of their voices, 
and when William the butler came forward 
to open the door, nothing that he could do 
or say seemed to have any result. 

It was not till a very bright clear voice 
spoke that there was a sudden hush. 

“ Are these my little pupils ? ” 

Jill threw off her disguise and stood upon 
her feet. Jack scrambled down from his 
post, and Bumps was the only one that 
continued her occupation. She swung 
helplessly to and fro, and puckered up 
her face as if she were meditating a weep. 

“Take me down, Jack,” she whined; 
“Tm thy!” 

Miss Falkner lifted her down. 

“Now, what game is this, I wonder?” 
she said. “It looks most interesting; do 
tell me.” 

“Tt’s a princess being rescued from a 
dragon,” said Jack eagerly. “And I’m the 
one who saves her; I’m the prince!” 

Miss Falkner smiled, and her smile 
emboldened Jack still further. 

“ Everybody is out,” he informed her; 
“Mona and Miss Webb have -gone to a 
party. We've had our tea, and nurse has 
gone down-stairs to have hers. She’s going 
to-morrow, because you've come, and I’m 
jolly glad too! And if you make haste 
and have your tea, you can come back and 
be the old queen who has lost the princess. 
It’s a jolly game. Jill and I made it up 
ourselves.” 

“T think I should like some tea very 
much,” said Miss Falkner, following William 
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up-stairs. ‘ Won’t you all come and talk 
to me while I have it?” 

When Mona returned home just before 
dinner, she found the children clustering 
round their new governess in the school- 
room, whilst she related to them some 
childish reminiscence of her own. Their 
rapt attention proved she could interest 
them, and Mona said to Miss Webb 
triumphantly— 

“T have succeeded at last in finding 
some one who will manage them.” 

Miss Webb shook her head doubtfully. 

“Time will show,” she said wisely. 


CHAPTER III,—THE GOLDEN CITY 


NOTHER Sunday. The children had 
been to the little village church in 
the morning, and now after their 

early dinner were discussing plans for the 
afternoon in the school-room. It was a 
lovely day. The French windows were 
open, and the green lawn, with its fringe 
of young larches and birches at the bottom 
of it, looked very inviting to the little ones. 

This lawn was their special property. 
It was not so smoothly rolled and cared 
for as were the two on which Mona had 
her croquet and tennis, but then, when 
cricket and rounders were as often the 
order of the day as anything else, it was 
not to be expected that its turf would be 
as well preserved. It belonged to the 
children, and their little feet used it well. 

“Shall we be naughty or good ?”’ ques- 
tioned Bumps anxiously. 

Jill screwed up her mouth and nose 
impatiently. 

“Shut up, Bumps; you shouldn’t ask 
such silly questions. Jack and I are going 
to be what we like. I don’t think we shall 
want you at all.” 

“Oh, she can come if she likes,” said 
Jack, “we may want her. We're going 
to play a proper Sunday game—one out of 
the Bible.” 

Jill looked at her little sister meditatively. 

“She would make a good Joseph!” 

«“ Yes,” cried Jack, cutting a caper; “and 
there’s the rubbish-pit in the back yard, she 
could never climb up without a rope.” 

“ But there’s the coat of many colours,” 
said Jill slowly ; “we must have that.” 

There was silence. Bumps looked slightly 
uneasy. 

“The rubbith-pit is very dirty, and I’ve 
got my bestest frock on,” she ventured. 








Jill turned upon her severely. 

“ You ought to be thankful to be Joseph, 
Bumps. He was an awfully good little 
boy, you can’t do wrong if you play at 
being him. S’posing if we told you to be 
Cain, how would you like that?” 

“ There’s my striped red-and-blue jersey,” 
broke in Jack, “‘ we'll dress her up in that.” 

“Yes, go and get it quick, and I’ve got 
some yellow ribbon that Mona gave me; 
we'll twist it round and round, and it will 
look splendid !”’ 

It was unfortunate, from the children’s 
point of view, that Miss Falkner should 
take it into her head to come into the room 
just when Bumps was being arrayed in her 
many-coloured garment. They had taken 
it for granted that she would retire to her 
room for a long afternoon nap, after the 
custom of their nurse. 

Bumps was quite happy now. She stood 
on a chair with beaming pride, whilst Jill 
wound her yellow ribbon round and round 
the coloured jersey, till she looked like 
some fat wasp. 

Jack with his hands in his pockets was 
watching the proceeding impatiently. 

“ Hurry up, Jill—and, I say! we haven't 
half talked it out. How shall we manage 
to dip it in blood, and who’s to be old 
Jacob?” 

Jill was never at a loss. 

“T’'ll be Jacob. I can easily be him, and 
we'll get a can of water, and one of Mona’s 
red paints—the oil ones in the tubes—I’ll 
soon make some blood.” 

Then Miss Falkner spoke. 

“T did not mean to leave you so long, 
chicks, but I was looking in my box to see 
if I could find a story-book to read to you. 
I haven't been successful, but I thought 
we would all go out on the lawn and sit 
under the trees, and then I would tell you 
a story!” 

The children’s faces looked rather blank. 

“ We're having a game, thank you,” said 
Jill slowly, striving to be polite. 

“Why are you making Winnie such a 
guy? Ithink we must leave such games 
for week-days.” 

“Oh, but,” said Jack eagerly, “ this is a 
Sunday game ; we're most partic’lar to play 
only Sunday games on Sunday. Mona 
likes us to.” 

But Miss Falkner showed a bold front. 

“T cannot have it,” she said decidedly ; 
“take that jersey off, Winnie, and come 
out into the garden with me.” 
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It was Miss Falkner’s first Sunday. Her 
little pupils were still in awe of her, but 
their disappointment was great, and they 
followed her out into the garden with 
sullen, angry faces. 

Yet when they were settled under a lime- 
tree with chairs and cushions, the sweet 
spring air and sunshine, and the singing 
of the birds, charmed their discontent 
away. 

Miss Falkner could tell a story well, and 
they knew it. Bumps sat on a cushion at 
her feet, Jack lay on his back on the grass 
with another cushion tucked under his 
head, and Jill was curled up in a big 
wicker-chair sitting on her feet in true 
tailor fashion, as was her custom. 

“Once upon a time,” began Miss Falk- 
ner, “there lived two children who were 
orphans. They were a boy and a girl 
named Rufus and Cicely. They had no 
one to care for them and love them, for an 
old uncle with whom they lived could not 
bear children, and told them tc keep out 
of his sight and way as much as possible. 
They used to spend most of their time 
out of doors, and would wander over the 
country day after day, taking their dinners 
in their pockets, and only coming home at 
bedtime. One day they went out feeling 
very unhappy. Their uncle had been very 
angry with them, and told them to be gone, 
and never come back again, for he was sick 
and tired of keeping them in his house. 
They walked on and on through a wood, 
and at last came out on the other side to 
the banks of a river which’ they had never 
seen before. Cicely was tired, so she sat 
down on the grass, and Rufus did the 
same. It was very quiet, and they soon 
fell asleep, but after a time they awoke 
with a start. An old man with a kind face 
and a grey beard was speaking to them. 
He held a letter in his hand. 

“«This is a letter for you, dear children, 
from a King who loves you, and wants you 
to come to Him in His Golden City.’ 

“*For us?’ said Rufus; ‘it must be a 

mistake. No one loves us, no one wants 
us.’ 
“*My Master does. Read His message.’ 
“ Rufus took the letter. His name and 
Cicely’s were written upon it. He opened 
it. In golden letters which shone like the 
sun was written— 

“*Come unto Me. 
early shall find Me. 
ye in it.’” 


Those that seek Me 
This is the way, walk 
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Jill’s sharp eyes were lifted at once to 
her governess’s face. 

“That sounds like a text,” she said. 

Miss Falkner made no remark, but went 
on— 
“Rufus read the letter through again 
and again. 

“*What does it mean?’ he asked. 
‘Where does this King live? Where is 
the way to Him? We would like to go 
to Him if He wants us, would we not, 
Cicely ?’ 

“*QOh, yes,’ Cicely cried. ‘Let us go at 
once. Show us the way.’ 

“ The old man smiled. 

«“* Are you in earnest?’ he asked. ‘ Do 
you really want to go to my Master? Then 
follow me. He has sent me to show you 
the way.’ 

“Then he led the children to the bank of 
the river, and told them to look across it. 
They saw on the other side a green hill 
with people walking up, and at the very 
top some glittering golden gates. 

“« That is the Golden City,’ he said gently. 
‘If you want real happiness it is to be found 
inside those gates ; no pain, no unkindness, 
no disappointment ever finds its way there, 
and no san.’ 

“ He said these last words very solemnly. 

“Rufus and Cicely began to feel uncom- 
fortable. 

“* We aren’t altogether good,’ they said. 

“Then they looked about them with in- 
terest. They saw other children trying to 
cross the river; one boy was rowing him- 
self across in a boat, another was building 
a bridge, some were standing on the bank 
hesitating. One little girl and boy bravely 
jumped in and began wading through it. 

“*They will be drowned,’ exclaimed 
Cicely. ‘How shall we get across? In 
a boat ?’ 

“The old man shook his head. 

“*Tt is the King’s wish that all travellers 
shall arriveat His gates with spotlessly clean 
clothes. Look through this telescope and 
you will see what is written above the 
gates.’ 

“The chilaren looked through eagerly, 
and Cicely spelled out: ‘“ There shall 
in no wise enter into it anything that 
defileth.”’ 

“* What does that mean?’ she asked. » 

“«Tt means that no dust or dirt of any 
kind is allowed inside.’ 

“Rufus looked down at his boots and 
clothes, then at his sister's. 
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“*We are very muddy,’ he said; ‘ how 
can we make ourselves clean ?’ 

«« By plunging into this river and being 
washed,’ the old man said. ‘The King’s 
Son made this river. It cost Him His life, 
but it was the only way travellers could be 
cleansed. Look up at that sign-post and 
read what it says.’ 

“Rufus read: ‘“ Wash and be clean.” 
“Tf I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
Me.”’ 

“The river is the only true way to the 
Golden City,’ the old man said. ‘ You 
will only be turned away at the gates if 
you arrive there without washing in the 
river. That boy you see building a bridge 
is very eager and earnest, but his clothes 
will be too travel-stained and dusty to allow 
him to enter the gates when he gets there. 
He has made a wrong start, and is trying 
to reach the Golden City in the wrong 
way.’ 

“*And the boy in the boat?’ asked 
Rufus. 

“ «He is wrong too, he too has overlooked 
the first start of all. The King would 
never have placed the river there if He did 
not mean every one to go through it.’ 

“ Then Rufus led Cicely down to the river. 

“*We will go through,’ he said. ‘We 
want to be washed clean.’ 

“ Cicely was rather frightened at first, but 
the river was not deep, and when they 
clambered up the other side, they found to 
their delight that their clothes were new 
and fresh and clean. Then they started 
walking up the hill. 

“It was steep and stony, but they kept 
their eyes fixed on the golden gates, and 
presently they found their old friend by 
their side again. 

“ Other people were climbing the hill, but 
many had never been through the river, 
and they were so dusty and shabby that 
their chance of entering the city was small 
indeed. Suddenly Cicely, who had been 
walking carelessly, stumbled and fell. She 
picked herself up, but her clean frock was 
soiled. She began to ery. 

“*T can’t keep myself clean,’ she said; 
‘what shall I do?’ 

“The old man took hold of her hand and 
showed her a little stream running along 
by the side of the path. 

“« Tt comes from the river,’ he said, ‘and 
is always close to you. You can wash in 
it whenever you get yourself dirty.’ 

“So Cicely dried her tears and quickly 
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washed away her stain, and she went on 
happily with her brother. They walked 
with other children a part of the way; 
sometimes they found themselves alone; 
sometimes the path was rough, sometimes 
easy, and after a long, long time they 
reached the Golden City. It was a happy 
day for them then. They were tired, but 
they forgot their troubles when they saw 
the lovely gates. Two shining angels stood 
by the entrance, and they only let those in 
who had been washed in the river. They 
were the only ones who arrived in clean 
clothes. The others sadly turned away. 
Then Rufus and Cicely saw the King Him- 
self. He came to meet them, and His 
look and smile was wonderful. I cannot 
tell you what He said, but He put His 
hands upon their heads and blessed them, 
and they followed Him up the golden 
street.” 

Miss Falkner paused. There was a short 
silence, then Bumps remarked reflectively— 

“That was Jesus; no one puts their hands 
on children’s heads and blesses them except 
Him!” 

“Tt’s a sort of parable, isn’t it?” asked 
Jack. “I don’t like parables, they make 
me feel so muddled. I love the Pilgrim’s 
Progress if nobody tries to explain it. But 
it gets so mixed up when they do, that it’s 
quite spoilt!” 

“Would you like me to explain my 
story ?”" asked Miss Falkner gently. 

“No,” said Jack promptly. 

“ Yes,” said Jill, in the same tone. 

“We ought to be all journeying to the 
Golden City every day,” said Miss Falkner. 


(To be cov 
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“T have only told you about the start, 
because I wanted you to make the right 
beginning. Perhaps some of you have 
started, have you ?”’ 

The children made no answer. Jill un- 
curled her feet, and her big questioning eyes 
were fixed intently upon her governess. 

“T haven’t started,” she said abruptly. 

“The King wants you quite as much as 
He wanted Rufus and Cicely,” Miss Falk- 
ner said softly; “He wants all three of 
you.” 

* « But where’s the river?” asked Jack. 

“Jesus Christ is the Water of Life, His 
blood that He shed will wash you whiter 
than snow. You must go to Him and ask 
Him to cleanse you, and then you will be 
able to start on your journey.” 

“T like journeys,” announced Bumps, 
only dimly understanding the allegory, 
“ partic’ly when we have thandwiches.” 

Jack rolled over on the grass. 

“Tt will be a first-rate game,” he said, 
rising to his feet; “I think better than 
Joseph!” 

Then he caught sight of an early hutterfly, 
and in a moment was off across the iawn in 
pursuit of it. 

The little party broke up. Bumps trotted 
after Jack, but Jill betook herself to their 
hammock. Here she swung herself to and 
fro wrapped in deep meditation. The 
Golden City had entranced her. For the 
first time in her little life she began to long 
to be good, and later on that day, after she 
had been put to bed, Miss Falkner heard 
her murmur in her sleep— 

“T’ll start to-morrow!” 


tinued. ) 
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From the painting by R. Ansdell, R.A. 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 


Jubilee of Sydney University 


THE University of Sydney has been celebrat- 
ingits Jubilee. Not merely British Universities, 
but France also, sent representatives on the 
occasion. A notable address on ‘“ University 
Influence” was given by Professor McCallum. 


Canada’s Great Pulpwood Forests 


CaNnaDA bids fair to become one of the great 
world-producers of pulp and paper, not only 
because of the almost unlimited supply, but on 
account of the high quality of Canadian pulp in 
the toughness and thicker texture of the fibre. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


He pointed out that Wentworth, the far-seeing 
man who founded the University, while not 
forgetting “ bread-and-butter studies,” was think- 
ing most of all of University education as an 
influence “‘ to enlighten the mind, to refine the 
understanding, and to elevate mankind.” This 
is an aspect of University education which is too 
often overlooked here in our Australian States, 
and which perhaps in the “old country’ itself 
isin danger of being forgotten by many. Money- 
making is not the chief end of education.—w. s. w. 


Over twenty million dollars have already been 
invested in the industry ; new mills are spring- 
ing up in the different provinces, and along with 
the rapidly increasing consumption of paper 
(having doubled within a decade) many of the 
leading American and British paper-users regard 
the Dominion as the future home of the industry. 
The country has not only the pulpwood forests, 
but the mighty water power provided by nature, 
and a choice of markets. It is estimated that 
pulpwood can be prepared for shipment or 
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manufactured at a cost for labour at $1°50 per 
cord. Wood that has cost $4 per cord for pro- 
duction has been known to give a return when 
manufactured into paper of $16. A marked 
advantage, too, lies in the fact that the limits 
soon restock themselves, and if properly con- 
served, an indefinite future may thus be 
provided for. 

The export of wood pulp for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902, amounted to two million 
dollars—one-half being sent to the United 
States and one-half to Great Britain. 

The area upon which the spruce and kindred 
trees grow is contiguous with the geographical 
boundaries of the Dominion, from the Maritime 
Provinces and the St. Lawrence on the east to 
British Columbia and the far north, Surveyors 
recently explored a comparatively small area of 
Northern Ontario and found three hundred 
million cords of pulpwood in sight, and this is 
but an indication of the forest wealth, not only 
of the province of Ontario, but of its sister 
provinces. Quebec is specially rich in her pulp- 
wood stretches. One estimate states that there 
are sixty-five million acres of forest land in that 
province between Lake St. John and James 
Bay, a good proportion being pulp woods. 

As the supply of pulpwood in the United 
States is rapidly diminishing, the paper-makers 
and users of the Republic are looking more and 
more to Canada for a supply, and a large share 
of the capital thus far invested in the industry 
has been supplied by Americans. England is 
looking to the Dominion as well with the same 
object in view, and realising this, the chief 
Canadian pulp companies are putting in machin- 
ery for the manufacture of paper instead of 
exporting the raw pulp to paper-mills in either 
the States or England. A market for pulp has 
also sprung up in distant Japan, so that there 
would seem to be a bright future for this special 
industry in a Dominion that is wonderfully rich 
in all the natural resources.—F. Y. 


The Canadian Indian 

One hundred thousand red men are in- 
cluded in Canada’s population of five and a half 
millions. Their number has remained practically 
stationary for some years past, and this means 
that they are one of the dying races of the world. 
A standstill points to a decline. With the 
exception of a few hundred scattered ones, all 
the Indians of the Dominion are under Govern- 
ment control and tutelage in a series of Reserves, 
set apart in every province, from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia. The last treaty to be effected 
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was in 1899, which included an area of immense 
extent, stretching a thousand miles from south 
to north in the vast country beyond the North- 
West Territories. The compact reads that it is 
to last ‘‘as long as the sun shines and water 
runs,” and when the representative chiefs affixed 
their curious pen-pictures to the parchment, 
they signed away for ever their blood rights in 
a domain as large as many a European country. 

There are two views of the Reserve system : 
one that because the Indians are children in 
many ways, they need the guiding and protect- 
ing care of a paternal Government. Others hold 
that pauperism is fostered by the Reserve 
treaties and the doling out of rations; that it 
tends to destroy the spirit and independence of 
the recipients. Whatever divergent views may 
thus be held, it is acknowledged that the 
Canadian Government has been much more 
successful than the American Government in 
dealing with the Indian population, resulting in 
fewer uprisings and disturbances. 

Not a little progress has been made under 
this treaty system by the Canadian Indians. 
150,000 acres are being cultivated by them; 
they own nearly 100,000 animals, and the 
annual value of their farm produce has reached 
the million dollar mark, while they have several 
thousand dollars in the savings banks. As a 
sign of evolution, one may see the novel sight of 
Indian farmers using the latest harvesting and 
farming machinery, and raising pure-bred stock. 
As illustrations of what has been accomplished 
at the Brandon, Manitoba, Industrial School, 
the Indian boys harvested in 1901 from 110 
acres 3000 bushels of grain, 4500 of roots, and 
100 tons of fodder. A Sioux band of 316 raised 
in 1901 15,000 bushels of wheat on their Reserve. 
Experience would seem to indicate that this 
original Canadian, now that his chances of 
making a living by hunting and fishing are 
growing less, is more apt to succeed in farming 
and stock-raising than in industrial pursuits, 
though the several industrial schools are 
turning out some promising artisans. 

Jducationally, 10,000 Indian children—one- 
tenth of their entire population—are being 
educated in 300 schools, at a cost of 300,000 
dollars annually. Both the Protestant and 
Catholic churches are also zealous in religious 
and educational work among the red men of the 
land. One cannot but wonder, however, what 
lies before these bronzed wards of the nation— 
where they will be at the end of the century, 
and whether they are destined to survive the 
conflict with the omniscient white man.—F. Y. 
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Lepers in Cape Colony 


To the north of Table Bay there is a flat, 
low-lying island whose lighthouse is eagerly 
looked for by the passengers on the steamers 
as they approach Cape Town. This is Robben 
Island, and from the hills above Cape Town 
the whole island can be seen, separated by a 
broad channel from the mainland. It is not 
an attractive spot—sand on one side and rock 
on the other, with barely a tree or a speck of 
green to relieve the eye, mists and heavy rain 
in winter, and in summer a pitiless, scorching 
sun whose glare is reflected from the white and 
shelterless sand. Nothing can be grown on 
the island, and the only industry or occupation 
possible for the inhabitants is fishing. Yet on 
this inhospitable island, for more than half a 
century, have been collected and detained the 
lepers of Cape Colony. There are rather more 
than 500 of these unfortunates, the numbers 
fluctuating through deaths and new arrivals 
between 520 and 550. Of these about sixty are 
whites, of whom about two-thirds are males. 
Of coloured lepers there are about 460, and 
these include Malays, half-breeds and aborigi- 
nals, The Government of Cape Colony has not 
spared expense in providing for the comfort of 
the lepers. Some £300,000 have been spent on 
buildings and equipment, and the cost of com- 
munication with the mainland amounts to 
about £2000 a year. It has long been felt, 
however, that the island is unsuitable as an 
abode for the lepers. The sea air is not favour- 
able for them, the glare of the sun hurts their 
enfeebled eyes; the lack of outdoor occupation 
—such as gardening—makes life even more 
dull and monotonous than it need be; and the 
sense of exile and remoteness from their homes 
and kindred is very trying for them. On the 
other hand, the removal of the lepers from the 
mainland to an almost inaccessible island is a 
safeguard for the rest of the population, and 
the heavy outlay for buildings makes the 
Government unwilling to relinquish the present 
location and to make a new reserve on the 
mainland. The friends of the lepers in the 
Cape Parliament have again and again put 
forward their case, and demanded a transfer of 
the leper asylum to the mainland—to some 
spot where the lepers would have more salu- 
brious surroundings, and where they could 
occupy themselves in gardening, and thus not 
only brighten their own existence, but also 
lessen the heavy cost of their maintenance. It 
was in 1845 that Parliament first authorised 
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the use of Robben Island for the lepers; and 
as early as 1854 a committee appointed by 
Parliament recommended their removal from 
the island. Similar committees were appointed 
in 1861, 1871, 1874, 1880 and 1885, all of which 
reported against the suitability of the island 
for the lepers, and ever since 1885, except 
during the war, when the sittings of Parliament 
were suspended, almost every year some hours 
have been devoted in Parliament to the griev- 
ances of the lepers and the need for a change. 
The chief reasons for the long inaction of the 
Government are the great outlay which has 
been made on buildings on the island, and the 
difficulty of finding a suitable location on the 
mainland. Robben Island has been used at times 
as a place of imprisonment for native kings, who 
have been defeated in wars with the English. 
It is, however, scarcely more suitable as a 
place of detention for political prisoners than 
for lepers, and it might well be left to the sole 
occupancy of the lighthouse keepers.—a. G. P. 


A Soldier’s Friend 

WHEN the troops were brought home from 
South Africa after the recent war, many 
thousands of them made a longer or shorter 
stay in Cape Town, while awaiting their trans- 
ports. The first to leave were the irregulars, 
who were paid off before sailing. Many of 
them came to Cape Town fresh from months— 
even a year or two—of veldt life, and with 
plenty of money in their pockets. Some of 
these men had as much as £40 or £60, and the 
very first thing that many of them accomplished 
was to get drunk, fall into bad company and 
lose every penny. That in many cases the 
money reached England and was enjoyed by 
the families of the soldiers was due to the 
helpful care extended to the soldiers by Miss 
Huskisson and her assistants at the Soldiers’ 
Home. The rough old building with the large 
lettered inscription, ‘‘ Miss Huskisson’s Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home,” at the corner of Bree and 
Watezkant Streets, must have attracted the 
attention of even the most casual visitor to 
Cape Town. In this building Miss Huskisson 
has for ten years past had a reading and 
recreation room for soldiers, has provided 
lodging for those who badly needed it, and has 
held a nightly prayer-meeting. When the war 
began, and troops were landed in large numbers 
at Cape Town, the authorities gave permis- 
sion to Miss Huskisson to erect a marquee on 
the camp grounds. As the war went on this 
was succeeded by a more solid structure of 
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corrugated iron, and from this as a centre, Miss 
Huskisson rendered most valuable assistance 
to the soldiers and to the British Government. 
To help out the fare of the soldiers, she pro- 
vided, at rather less than cost, coffee and rolls 
for breakfast, and sometimes as much as £11 
was paid in pennies in the course of one 
morning. Perhaps the greatest help rendered 
to the Government by Miss Huskisson was in 
connexion with the soldiers’ letters and parcels. 
Every day while the soldiers were in camp, 
she was ready to give them help in making up 
parcels, addressing letters and collecting the 
letters and parcels for the mails. In addition 
she wrote the soldiers’ letters for them and 
supplied them freely with envelopes.—a. G. P. 


The Monument to King Victor 
Emanuel II. 

THe King of Italy has expressed the firm 
intention that the much-talked-of monument to 
his illustrious grandfather shall be completed on 
the thirtieth anniversary of his death, which 
occurs on January 9, 1908. The monument, 
which will be the greatest and most imposing 
in the history of the young kingdom, will rise 
on the Capitoline Hill next the Capitol itself, 
and will be an emblem of the third Rome join- 
ing with that of the Renaissance and of the 
Empire. To have an idea of the imposing pro- 
portions of the huge pile, it will be enough to 
say that when the “ Father of his country” died, 
the grief of his subjects was so great that in a 
few days £80,000 were collected through private 
subscription, and £320,000 were voted by Parlia- 
ment, to raise a lasting and worthy memorial 
to the “ Re galantuomo,” but these funds were 
soon found insufficient for the grandiose task, 
and now the cost of the monument when finished 
is estimated at £1,200,000. All the arts will 
contribute to this memorial; magnificent 
mosaics, which, placed on the ceiling of the 
portico, will illustrate the great struggle for 
liberty and unity; the bronze and silver doors 
in high relief; the two groves of trees which, 
like the Zuci sacri of the old Roman temples, 
will flank the edifice; the immense standards; 
the pale violet electric light which will descend 
from the portico, and will contrast with the 
bright ones to be placed on the two towers 
which it is intended to raise in the new piazza 
below the monument; to say nothing of sculp- 
ture, wood-carving, etc., ete. The design is for a 
centre edifice containing a library and museum, 
a grandiose portico, led up to by steps, and in 
front of all an equestrian statue of Victor 
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Emanuel IL., the whole standing so high as to 
dominate the surrounding buildings. This will 
rise at one end of the Corso, which, proceeding 
in a perfectly straight line, has the Piazza del 
Popolo at the other; ancient and modern Rome 
joined by one of the most celebrated streets in 
the world. It has been suggested to build a 
crypt under the monument to serve as a mauso- 
leum for the House of Savoy, but this will likely 
not be carried out, as the Pantheon is already 
used for the kings of United Italy, and the 
family has the celebrated Superga at Turin for 
a last resting-place.—s, c. 


Germans in Austria Hungary 
In the racial rivalries which distract the 
Austria-Hungarian monarchy it is interesting 
to watch the advance or recession of the various 
nationalities in their struggle for mastery. As 
population is an important factor in the matter, 
we can perhaps arrive at some conclusion by 
noting the position of the German race at the 
present time and its position five years ago. 
The following table shows the present German 
population :— 
Per cent. 
of total 
population, 
2,713,923 
795,355 
185,951 
902,343 
269,960 
28,177 
19,454 
460,840 
112,316 
2.337.013 
675,492 
296,571 
211,752 


Lower Austria. 
Upper Austria 
Salzburg 
Styria 
Karinthia . 
Karniola 
Coast lands 
Tyrol 
Vorarlberg * 
Bohemia 
Moravia 
Silesia 
Galicia . 
Bukovina 159,486 22 
Dalmatia —* 2,306 0-4 
It will thus be seen that there is a total of 
9,170,939 Germans in Austria, or 35°8 per cent. 
of the entire population. The Germans have to 
contend with a Slavic population of 15,494,285, 
or 60 per cent. of the total. Among the Slavs 
are Poles, Bohemians, Ruthenes, Slavaks, Slo- 
venes and Serbo-Croatians. The strongest body 
of Slavs is the Bohemians, 5,954,781, and the 
Poles, who number 4,258,487. In addition to 
these leading races Austria (excluding Hungary) 
has a small minority of Italians, Magyars and 
Roumanians, who amount together to 967,581, cr 
37 per cent. of the total population. The most 
significant point to be noted is that the German 
element has sunk from 36 per cent. of the whole 
to 35°8 per cent., and that the percentage of 
Slavs has risen from 60°2 to 60°5.—™M. A. M. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


Hand and Brain 


In the Huxley Memorial Lecture recently 
delivered at the Anthropological Institute, 
Professor D. J. Cunningham took up the subject 
of the relationship between hand and brain 
in the case of right-handed and left-handed 
xeople. Records of many kinds, reaching far 
beck into the past, show that the supremacy of 
the right hand was an attribute of mankind 
at the earliest stages of human history. The 
pictorial engravings of the pre-historic cave- 
dwellers, and the forms of flint implements 
used by them, also testify to the preferential 
use of the right hand, though evidence has 
been obtained from them that in those early 
times, before manipulative skill was greatly 
developed, the difference between the use of the 
two hands was not nearly so accentuated as it is 
at —_—- At birth, the right and left arms 
and hands are, to all intents and purposes, equal 
to one another, and the right limb gains upon 
the left in bulk and strength solely on account 
of the greater amount of work it is called upon 
to perform. The start is caused by the inherited 
pre-eminence of the left half of the brain, which 
not only controls and regulates the muscles of 
the right side, but also directs the organs of 
articulate speech. The brain centres of dexterity 
and active speech are thus both in the left 
cerebral hemisphere in right-handed people. 
The right half of the brain presides over the 
movements of the left limbs, but is not associ- 
ated with such refined adjustments as those 
which enable us to speak. In left-handed people, 
the right cerebral hemisphere is pre-eminent, as 
might be anticipated, but the remarkable fact is 
that in such cases the active speech centres also 
migrate from the left to the right side of the 
brain. Left-handed people, therefore, speak 
from the right brain, and right-handed people 
speak from the left brain. The superiority of 
one-half of the brain over the other is transmitted 
from parent to offspring, and the difference 
determines whether the child will have a 
tendency to be left or right-handed. In either 
case, the centres of skill and s h reside 
together in the same side of the brain. 
Photography of Air Currents 

A FEW months ago mention was made of the 
re studies of air currents carried on 

Monsieur Marey, the pioneer of scientific 
photography of moving objects. Further details 
of this work have since appeared in the French 
Journal de Physique; and the accompanying 
series of pictures, reproduced from the Scientific 
American, shows some of the results obtained. 
The lines running down each picture represent 
streams of air passing various obstacles. The 
method used by M. Marey to produce these 


arallel streams and make them visible is very 
ingenious. A large box is connected with an 
arrangement by which air can be drawn through 


MOVEMENTS OF AIR IAST ORSTACLES 


it from top to bottom. At the top of this air 
chamber a frame is stretched covered with silk 
gauze having a fine and regular mesh. The air 
drawn through the box thus descends in vertical 
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streams unless it is disturbed. Smoke is let in 
at the same time from a series of sixty small 
tubes connected with a smoke- producing 
chamber. The streams can then be easily seen, 
and look like straight cords running from the 
top to the bottom of the box. To photograph 
the streams at any instant, a magnesium flash- 
light is used. The smoke-tubes can be connected 
with an electric vibrator regulated to make ten 
vibrations per second. The streams can thus be 
made to assume a wave-like form, as seen on 
Figures 2, 7, and 8; and by 
measuring the distance apart 
of these waves, the velocity of 
the streams in which they occur 
can be calculated, 

Fig. 1 shows the currents 
produced when a plane surface 
is put in the way of the 
streams, and Fig. 2 shows the 
effect of a concave obstacle. A 
concave surface also faces the 
streams in Fig. 3, and it will 
be noticed that the air is less 
agitated in this case than in 
Fig. 4, in which the opposing 
surface is flat. Fig. 5 repre- 
sents the same conditions as 
Fig. 3, but with longer expo- 
sure to show the general direc- 
tion of the air behind the con- 
cave obstacle. The effect of 
a boat-shaped obstruction is - | 


shown in Fig. 6, which, with i 








several of the other pictures, is 

of practical interest in connec- 
tion with aérial navigation. For | 
Figs. 7 and 8 a flat surface and 
a cylinder of equal width were | 
placed in the way of the stream, 
and the difference in amount of 
agitation and in velocity as in- | 
dicated by the distance between 
successive waves is clearly seen. 
Fig. 9 represents the same con- 
ditions as Fig. 8, but with 
longer exposure to show the 
general character of the zone of 

air in the rear of the cylinder. - 
M. Marey’s pictures are not 
only of value in connexion 
with the design of air-ships or 
dirigible balloons, but also as illustrations for 
the scientific study of air resistance. 





A New System of Wireless Telephony 


Herr Ernst RUHMER has invented a system 
of telephony by means of which he has trans- 
mitted speech up to a distance of ten miles 
without the use of intervening wires. An 
ordinary telephone at the transmitting station 
is connected with 2 microphone which is in 
circuit with an electric current feeding an arc 
lamp. The electrical charges produced in the 
circuit by the action of the microphone affect 
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WIRELESS TELEPHONY 


Receiving apparatus 





the are light and cause it to vary slightly. 
These differences cannot be distinguished by 
the eye, but they can be recorded by means 
of a kinematograph, and their character is 
determined entirely by the sound affecting the 


microphone. If therefore the beams from such 
an are light are reflected to a distant station, 
they carry with them certain variations repre- 
senting sounds. The mirror of a search-light 
is used by Herr Ruhmer to reflect these beams 
from the transmitting station as a parallel 
bundle of rays, which are re- 
ceived at the distance station 
upon a similar mirror and con- 
centrated upon a selenium cell 
connected with an electric bat- 
tery and two telephone re- 
ceivers, The receiving appara- 
tus is shown in the accompany- 
ing figure, reproduced from the 
Electrician. Selenium possesses 
the property of varying in re- 
sistance to the passage of elec- 
tricity through it according to 
the light falling upon it. The 
flickering of the beams from 
the transmitting station thus 
‘auses corresponding changes 
in the resistance of the selenium 
* upon which they are brought 
to a focus, and these affect the 
telephones in circuit with them 
The result is 
that sounds transmitted by way 
of the beams of light from the 
arc lamp are reproduced at the 
distant station. Evidently con- 
versation can only be carried 
\ on by this system of wireless 
telephony over the distance 
through which a parallel beam 
from an arc lamp can be re- 
flected by a search-light. 


Blind Insects in Caves 


SEVERAL species of blind 
insects have been found by 

- Mr. G. H. Carpenter in Irish 
caves, and their occurrence, 
when considered in connexion 
with the insect inhabitants of 
other caves, revives some interesting questions in 
natural history. One insect, a pale blind species, 
found not only in Irish caves, but in caves of 
France, Southern Austria, and other parts of 
Europe, has never been discovered above ground. 
With this exception, however, all the blind 
species collected by Mr. Carpenter from the 
‘aves examined by him occur above ground as 
well as below. Insects and other forms of animal 
life which are found only in caves and other dark 
places, and have no eyes, are generally believed 
to have descended from ancestors with eyes, 
but these organs have been lost through living 
in darkness. But the fact that certain species 
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Scotch 
Shortbread 


the real genuine sort, crisp ‘and 
tasty, can be made easily at home 
with the help of Brown & Polson’s 
‘**Paisley Flour.” Send a ld. stamp 
to brown and Polson, Paisley, for 
their A Cook Book, and try the 
recipe in it. This booklet of original 
recipes tells how home baking is 
made easy, and done quickly and 
well with 


Brown & Polson’s 
Raising Powder 


“Paisley Flour” 


(TRADE MARK.) 

The Booklet also gives many simple 
recipes for making hot and cold sweets 
and savouries with Brown & Polson’s 
‘Patent ” Corn Flour, and teaches 
much in simple home cookery. Send 
now for a copy. 
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Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful 
material for underwear all 
the year round would buy the 
best English make, which can 
be obtained in all the leading 
shops, they would avoid the 
risks they undoubtedly run 
with the inferior qualities of 
Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ 





Flannelettes 


(made by the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Longcloths, Twills and Sheetings), 


are the best. 
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SOCIETY. 





The Committee appeal 
the Benevolent 
Public on behalf of 


Suffering and 
Necessitous 
Women and 
Cirls, 


FOR THE 


GREATLY NEEDED 
SUPPORT 


to enable the continu- 
ance aud extension of 
their Jong-established 


PREVENTIVE & 
RESCUE WORK. 








Est. 1853. 


SEVEN 
HOMES. 








WILL NOT THE READER 
KINDLY HELP? 


Funds are urgently needed, 
and may be sent to the Bankers, 
Messrs. Barctay & Co., Ltd., 
Lombard St., E.C., or to the 
Secrctary, Mr. C. STUART 
THORPE, 79 Finsbury Pave- 


The 49th Annual Re- 
port (free on applica- 
tion) tells of 18,215 
girls and young 
women having been 
sheltered, fed, clothed, 
and trained for several 
months, 9,012 of whom 
have been placed in 
service since the 
Society was formed, 
and a great number of 
the remainder being 
otherwise satisfac- 
torily provided for. 
Seven Homes are now 
maintained, providing 
for rescue and preven- 
tive, maternity and 
medical cuses. Three 
of these homes are for 
unfallen, friendless 
girls under 18 years of 
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Pays Expenses out of Ceneral Funds. 


Society has contributed. 


TRAGT SOCIETY * 


HE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, proclaims the Gospel of the Grace of God in 250 languages. 
It is supported by and aids Christians of all Protestant Churches. 
Last year it circulated over 52 Million publications. 
Last year it required £83 a day for its Missionary work alone. 
Does not expend one shilling of its subscriptions or donations on management or other 
expenses, but uses them for Missionary Work alone. 












The “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” has been issued in over 97 languages, towards most of which the 


Has issued 56,658 Libraries, varying from 25 to 500 volumes, since 1832, either at very reduced 
rates, or for very poor districts free, at a cost to the Society of £226,547. 

Helps all the Creat Missionary Societies in their work of providing Gospel Literature in their 
fields of work, but is able to do only a tithe of what is needed through want of Funds. 


Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretaries. 
Cheques, &c., to be made payable to 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY (incorporated 1899), 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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of blind insects are found both above 
and under ground, suggests that this 
theory as to the origin of animal life 
in caves cannot be applied to all 
forms. Blind insects now living both 
in darkness and in light may have 
descended from a blind race of ances- 
tors widely distributed. Competition 
with eyed forms would account for the 
rarity of the blind insects in the upper 
world, but the race would still be able 
to exist in caves and similar places 
where the battle of life is not so keen. 
This view, that the forms of animal 
life in caves do not represent creatures 
with organs lost or modified by disuse, 
but are survivals of ancient races, is 
supported by Mr. Carpenter’s investi- 
gations of Irish caves. 


The Poison of the Upas Tree 


DuRING the visit of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Sarawak, the 
vegetable poisons used by natives of the Baram 
district to poison their blowpipe darts were 
studied. Dr. C. G. Seligmann describes the pre- 
paration and use of one of these poisons—that 
obtained from the upas tree—in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute. The Kenyahs 
of the Baram district use no other poison than 
this for their blowpipe darts. Sap is collected 
from upas trees and slowly heated in palm- 
leaf vessels until it becomes a thick viscid 
liquid; this is then put aside to cool and 
hardens into a brittle mass. When preparing 
the darts, some of the poison is powdered and 
mixed with water to the consistency of a thin 
paste, which is smeared around the points and 
then dried. The darts are made of strips of 
palm-wood sharpened at one end and having at 
the other a butt of the soft pith of the sago palm 
arranged to fit the size of the blowpipe tube. 
The blowpipes used are produced by boring 





KENYAH SMEARING DART WITH UPAS POISON 
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KENYAH SHOOTING WITH BLOWPIPE 


pieces of a tough yellow wood seven or eight 
feet long. Dr. Seligmann tested the skill of 
twelve Kenyahs in shooting poisoned darts 
with their blowpipes. At a distance of twenty 
yards, from a target with a centre three and 
three-quarter inches in diameter, two of the 
Kenyahs scored two bulls each out of three 
shots, and only one competitor failed to hit the 
target, which had a surface of about sixteen 
by twenty inches. At thirty yards, however, 
there was a great falling off, and at thirty-five 
yards the target was missed at least twice out 
of the three shots allowed. The tests thus give 
no support to the belief that these blowpipe 
marksmen can shoot their darts very accurately 
at distant objects. 





The work done by tree-growth in breaking 
up rock is enormous, as may be seen by study- 
ing the growth of individual trees in a rock 
sub-stratum. A fungus in its growth has 
been known to raise a stone weighing 350 lbs., 
and the weight moved by trees may be 
measured by tons. 


The main result of the excavations on 
Mycenzean sites in Crete, carried on during 
the past two or three years, is the proof of the 
existence in the great Mediterranean island 
of a civilisation which was already ancient and 
highly developed at least as early as 1700 B.c., 
and was in connexion with Egypt at that date 
and probably earlier. 


Professor Pfeffer has shown that certain 
fungi, if supplied simultaneously with various 
substances, almost always assimilate first that 
which has the greatest nutritive value, and go 
on to the second best only after they have 
exhausted the best. It is remarkable that 
plants of so lowly a nature should be able to 
discriminate between what is good for them 
and what is of less value. 

BB 





Varieties 


“Aunt Samuel” 


Tue Rev. 8. ATTLeE, Rector of Middleton 
Scriven, Bridgnorth, writes :— 

‘*Can any of our readers give other instances 
of this usage of calling an aunt by her husband’s 
Christian name?” (December Leisure Hour, 
p- 170.) Millions, I should say, could give 
such instances, Happening to be one of six 
brothers all born in Surrey, who all married 
and became parents, it has been customary for, 
I think, all our children thus to speak of those 
aunts of theirs who are the wives of the other 
brothers. And I remember my dear (now 
deceased) wife, born in Lancashire, of course 
constantly speaking of her father’s brothers’ 
wives as “Aunt William” and “ Aunt Joseph,” 
and her father’s sister’s children, ¢.e. my wife’s 
cousins, Yorkshire people, constantly speaking 
of my wife's mother as ‘‘Aunt John”; and 
again, my own mother always speaking of her 
father’s brothers’ wives as ‘‘ Aunt William,” 
and “ Aunt James,” and ‘‘ Aunt Thomas.” 

Mrs. WarD writes from Sydenham :— 

In the Midlands, the custom of calling an aunt 
by her husband's Christian name is very general. 
The reason is obvious. Where there are several 


brothers in a family it may chance that more 


than one may marry wives whose Christian 
names may be ‘‘ Mary,” or some other name 
common to the neighbourhood, in which case 
it would be difficult to distinguish the aunts 
by using their Christian names only. I have 
known more than one family who have over- 
come the difficulty by calling the aunts by their 
husbands’ Christian names, 

M. B. (Sunderland), E. B. T. (Hales Owen), 
M. M. (Clevedon), A Constant Reader (Fulham), 
M. V. (Higher Broughton), A Reader (Brockley), 
W. R. B. (Leeds), 8. T. (Sheffield), E. M. 8. 
(Oxford), An Old Lady (Twickenham), F. W. P., 
give similar testimony. Nora Griffiths (Sandown) 
suggests that it would be just as sensible to say 
‘**Uncle Emily” or ‘‘ Uncle Maria.” 


An Italian Estate 

THE estate of Baron Raimondo Franchetti, 
near Mantua, consists of five thousand acres 
cultivated after the best modern methods, with 
a business-like organisation of the whole, and 
a use of machinery in every possible direction. 
But this is not its most interesting side. In 
the village of Candole ‘‘ nobody pays rent; the 
parish priest and the schoolmaster are appointed 
on the Baron’s nomination, and maintained 
at his expense. The doctors told off for the 
service of the district by the Commune receive 
a special subsidy, and have carte blanche to 
order whatever medicines, food, or wine they 
may deem needful for their patients, There 
is a Kindergarten, where sixty children are fed 
and looked after during the day. An omnibus 
is provided to take the children to the Kinder- 
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garten, and bring them back to their respective 
homes.” 


Forgetting Names 

HENRY CRABB ROBINSON was one of the men 
who never can remember names. At his break- 
fasts he was always in difficulty as to some 
person’s name or other, and he had regular 
descriptions which recurred, like Homeric 
epithets, and which he expected you to apply 
to the individual. Thus poor Clough always 
appeared, ‘‘That admirable and accomplished 
man. You know whom I mean. The one 
who never says anything.” And of another 
living poet he used to say: ‘‘ Probably the 
most able, and certainly the most consequential, 
of all the young persons I know. You know 
which it is. The one with whom I never could 
presume to be intimate. The one whose father 
I knew so many years.” And another par- 
ticular friend of my own always occurred as: 
‘That great friend of yours that has been in 
Germany, that most accomplished and interest- 
ing person, that most able and excellent young 
man. Sometimes I like him, and sometimes 
I hate him. You,” turning to me, ‘“‘ know 
whom I mean, you villain!” And certainly 
I did know ; for I had heard the same adjectives 
and been referred to in the same manner very 
many times.—From Bagehot’s Literary Studies, 


A Newsagent LL.D. 

Mr. Joun Mackintosu, LL.D., author of 
the History of Civilisation in Scotland, for whom 
a testimonial has been started in Aberdeen, has 
done much of his literary work behind the 
counter of his shop, where he carried on the 
business of stationer and newsagent, first in 
the Gallowgate for thirteen years, and then in 
Broad Street. This was done with customers 
coming and going, and the noise and bustle of 
the street close at hand. He was born in 
November 1833, in the parish of Botriphnie, 
Banffshire, and received the rudiments of his 
education at humble schools in the parishes of 
Mortlach and Botriphnie. In his tenth year he 
went to do farm work, and afterwards learned 
the shoemaking trade, working for fourteen 
years at this occupation in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine. During 
these years, he was struggling after self- 
culture, and read up all the books within his 
reach that bore on the origin and development 
of the human race. He gave up the shoemaking 
in 1864, was for a brief period a policeman, 
and then started the newsagent’s business when 
he settled in Aberdeen. The University of 
Aberdeen conferred the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon him in March 1888, A Civil List 
pension of £50 a year has also been conferred 
upon him. Dr. Mackintosh is also the author 
of a volume on Deeside, The Story of Scotland, 
and a work on Scottish earls and earldoms.—R. ©. 





Kinneil Collieries and House—Their 
Romantic Story 


THE improvements just recorded at Kinneil 
Collieries recall the fact that it was while Dr. 
John Roebuck of Kinneil House, Boness, was 
lessee of these collieries that he invited James 
Watt from Glasgow to reside with him, and 
make the model of his new engine. Dr. Roe- 
buck had been sinking for coal near Boness, and 
experienced some difficulty in keeping the shafts 
clear of water. The Newcomen engine already 
erected was unequal to the task, and at the 
instigation of Dr. Black of Glasgow, Roebuck 
communicated with Watt, and entered into cor- 
respondence with him. Such was his confidence 
in his invention that in 1767 he paid the debts 
of the engineer to the amount of over £1000, 
and provided the means for further experiments 
and also for taking out a patent. Watt came to 
Kinneil House in 1768, where, in an outhouse 
still shown, he completed his model, which 
tradition says was first set to work in the draw- 
ing-room at Kinneil House. Watt, during his 
residence here, undertook the erection of several 
Newcomen engines, in order to understand their 
working, and took charge of the Schoolyard 
engine near Boness in order to gain further 
practical knowledge. The trial engine under 


Watt’s new patent of 1769 was made in the 
outhouse behind Kinneil, the material coming 
partly from Carron and partly from Glasgow. 


The outhouse is still standing beside the Gill 
3urn; the last tenant seems to have used 
it as a byre. There is an iron plate, slightly 
convex, fastened against the dyke opposite the 
house of the head-forester at Kinneil, which is 
said to be a portion of his engine. Roebuck 
supplied the necessary encouragement to Watt, 
who suffered from terrible fits of depression. 
Mrs. Roebuck said, ‘‘ Jamie is a queer lad, and 
without the Doctor his invention would have 
been lost, but Dr. Roebuck won’t let it perish.” 
After six months’ work the new engine was 
completed in 1759, but it proved a “clumsy” 
job, and meanwhile, Roebuck falling into 
financial embarrassments, it did not reach work- 
ing perfection until taken over by Matthew 
Boulton of Birmingham. Dr. Roebuck’s other 
claim to fame is his planting the first ironworks 
in Scotland at Carron; the first furnace was 
blown in 1760, and the furnaces have been burn- 
ing ever since. Dr. Roebuck’s failure caused 
the withdrawal of his capital and interest from 
his financial concerns; he was retained as 
manager at Carron, and died in 1794 possessed 
of his faculties to the last. He is buried in 
Carriden new churchyard. John Arthur Roe- 
buck, late member for Sheffield, was his grand- 
son. His grave at Carriden is sadly neglected. 

Kinneil House is still the property of the 
Hamilton family, but is untenanted, save by the 
jackdaws, who have sent an immense amount of 
rubbish down the chimneys, and in the upper 
floors, especially, dry-rot has set in. It occupies 
three sides of a quadrangle, surmounted by 


Varieties 


cornices and balusters, and stands on the edge 
of a bank sixty feet above sea-level. There is a 
fine prospect of the Firth of Forth from the 
leads, which bear the stamp of James Scott, 
lumber in Edinburgh, 1746, a late addition. 

he lands were given by Robert Bruce to Sir 
Walter Hamilton, ancestor of the Dukes of 
Hamilton. The house was repaired by Regent 
Arran; it had been plundered and burnt by 
Queen Mary’s supporters. The various lairds 
who have held the place have left their mark on 
the size and architecture of Kinneil House. 

Professor Dugald Stewart occupied Kinneil 
from 1809 until his death in 1828. Here he 
entertained many distinguished people, includ- 
ing Wilkie the painter, and wrote most of his 
celebrated works. His death took place, how- 
ever, at 5, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, where he 
had been visiting, and he is buried in Canongate 
churchyard, Edinburgh.—k. c. 


Astronomical Notes for February 

On the first day of this month, the Sun rises, 
in the latitude of Greenwich, at 7h. 42m, in 
the morning, and sets at 4h. 46m. in the even- 
ing; on the 11th he rises at 7h. 25m., and sets 
at 5h. 4m.; and on the 21st he rises at 7h. 6m., 
and sets at 5h. 22m. The Moon enters her First 
Quarter at 10h. 13m. (Greenwich time) on the 
morning of the 5th; becomes Full at 58m. past 
midnight on the 11th; enters her Last Quarter 
at 6h. 23m. on the morning of the 19th; and 
becomes New at 10h. 20m. on that of the 27th. 
She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, 
about a quarter-past 1 o'clock on the afternoon 
of the 10th, and in apogee, or farthest from us, 
at 1 o'clock on that of the 22nd. Higher tides 
than usual may be expected about the 11th. 
No eclipses or other special phenomena of 
importance are due this month. The planet 
Mercury is at inferior conjunction with the Sun 
on the 2nd, and at greatest western elongation 
from him on the 27th; he will be visible in the 
morning during the second half of the month, 
but low in the heavens, situated in the western 
part of the constellation Capricornus. Venus 
is increasing in brilliancy as an evening star, 
and setting later each night; at the beginning 
of the month she is some distance due south 
of the star Alpha in the constellation Aquarius, 
passes very near Lambda (a star of the fourth 
magnitude) in the same on the 11th, and on 
the 16th enters Pisces. Mars continues to in- 
crease in brightness, and rises earlier each even- 
ing; moving at first nearly in an easterly 
direction, he will reach his stationary point on 
the 19th, after which his motion will be very 
slowly towards the west, and he will be not 
far from the star Theta in the constellation 
Virgo throughout the month. Jupiter is not 
visible this month, being in conjunction with 
the Sun on the 19th. Saturn is in the constella- 
tion Capricornus, and rises not long before the 
Sun; he will be in conjunction with Mercury 
(about two degrees to the south of him) on the 
17th.—w. T. LYNN. 
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Women’s 


As the Climber ascends the Horizon widens 


WHEN looking recently over some odds and 
ends written by that lamented gracious lady, 
the late Mrs. H. R. Haweis, who, in the words 
of her husband in a letter now before me, “ being 
all fire, burned out untimely,” I came across the 
following passage: “My hobby, I hope, is 
everything that makes for order, justice, clean- 
liness and humanity; this means many interests, 
many pleasures, much work, and alas! much 
disappointment—the shadow of the shine.” 

In recalling that useful, interesting, and 
beautiful woman for whom the sun of life went 
down, if not at noon, certainly in early evening, 
it came into my mind how essential to useful- 
ness, to progress, even to happiness in its nobler 
manifestations, it is that women should cultivate 
ideals, should seek to know the interest and 
attraction of the remote and impersonal, should 
endeavour to see clearly, to judge justly, and to 
speak the truth. 

The last is not so easy as it seems. To state 
what appears to be truth, when individuals or 
circumstances ask a direct question, is not so 
difficult, or so very unusual as to call for high 
eulogium, but to withhold the expression of all 
judgment until a personal opinion has resulted 
from consideration of facts is very rare, and so 
valuable that it might, I think, be called the 
greatest thing in the world. 

A very beautiful book has distinguished love 
as the greatest thing in the world. That is a 
personal opinion ; if truth is not greater, at least 
they may be bracketed equal. 

Love discovers the best, but truth does not 
fear to indicate the worst, and—well, it depends 
on circumstances which is more necessary. 

The habit of saying yea and amen unthink- 
ingly, because that is what seems to be expected, 
makes women temporarily agreeable, and the 
recipients of weak good-will, but it does not 
render them of any particular use to the State 
or even permanent blessings in the home. 

The later maturity of the women of to-day by 
protracting the period of mental growth does 
much to foster character. A girl of this genera- 
tion may be unconventional, even disagreeable, 
till she is twenty, and no one is a whit the 
worse. In an earlier generation her fortune 
would have been decided at that date, and 
therefore the art of being agreeable was one 
which those in authority were careful to instil. 
Yet the people who permanently influence their 
generation, of whichever sex they be, are oftener 
they who make their audience furious than they 
who console it with pleasant sayings. Many of 
the world’s heroes and all its martyrs dared to 
be unpopular. 

**The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world” is quite a modern saying, but it will 
likely persist to hoary antiquity because it is 
true. Character is formed in very early years, 
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Interests 


and in these the woman’s control is permanent. 
If a mother's influence is to ennoble and elevate 
she must be of wide views, and must understand 
that only when these outsoar individual history 
do they attain to the sphere of peace. Man 

rishes but God persists. They who live by 
His laws attain to His permanence. 

It is said that the steps to the throne of 
success are white with the bones of those who 
perished by the way. To see nothing but that 
glittering goal, and to fall without ever reach- 
ing it, is surely an immeasurable despair. 
Many an ambition that fails of fruition is due 
to the suggestions and promptings of the women 
at home who saw the reward but not the cost of 
attaining it, and many a noble ambition has been 
brought to fulfilment because a mother or a 
wife aspired and believed and aided. 

Speaking of the political life, Alexander de 
Tocqueville says: ‘‘ Nothing has struck me more 
than the influence of women in this matter. I 
do not hesitate to say that they give to every 
nation a moral temperament which shows itself 
in politics.” 

t has recently been urged against some of 
the ladies of England that their influence at the 
War Office has been deleterious, their social 
opportunities being used for the promotion not 
of suitable but of popular men, while it is well 
known that many wars have been precipitated 
by the interference of the wives or sweethearts 
of those in authority. To quote again from de 
Tocqueville: ‘‘I wish they (the clergy) would 
more frequently let them hear of the ties which 
attach them to the great human society in 
which God has placed them, and would instil 
into their very souls that every one belongs 
much more to the great collective Being than to 
him or herself. This is what I wish to have 
taught to men, and still more to women.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mignon.—The first of your verses is pretty, 
the second is weak, the third is sad stuff. 

Jones; North Wales.—Your name not being 
uncommon in the Principality, I venture to 
attach it to my answer, as you do not give a 
pseudonym. Your story is pretty, but it has 
not any vitality, nor sufficient literary quality 
to entitle it to an appearance in print. The end 
of your story is probable enough, but probability 
when tame does not interest. Miss Mary 
Wilkins has written a story of the hiding of a 
convict by a lady; you should read that to 
see how the same incident can be made to 
Se I cannot praise your present story, 

ut I question if any one ever did good work at 
the very start.— VERITY. 

Letters relating to ‘‘ Women’s Interests,” etc., 
to be addressed—‘‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, “ The 
Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. 
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The Fireside Club 


SEARCH PASSAGES 
(From Kipling’s Poems.) 


(Identify characters, and name source of each 
quotation. ) 
1. ‘Average fifteen hundred souls safe-borne 
fra’ port to port— 
I am o’ service to my kind.” 
2. “We lent to Alexander the strength of 
Hercules, 
The wisdom of our foreheads, the cunning 
of our knees.” 
3. ‘*Lo, imperturbable he rules, 
Unkempt, disreputable, vast—” 
. “She keeps ten million serving-men 
Who get no rest at all!” 
5. ‘*’E don’t obey no orders unless they is his 
own.” 
. ‘Here we go in a flung festoon 
Half-way up to the jealous moon! 
7. ‘Fair held the breeze behind us—’twas warm 
with lovers’ prayers, 
We'd stolen wills for ballast and a crew 
of missing heirs.”’ 
. ‘*There’s only one Corps which is perfect— 
that’s us!” 
9. “The sun is lost at noon—at noon! 
The dread o’ doom has grippet me.” 
**He heard his country call, 
An’ his reg’ment didn’t need to send to find 
him.” 
‘Fatigue it was their pride, and they would 
not be denied 
To clean the cook-’ouse floor.” 
2. “Thorn for the camel, and fodder for the 
kine, 
And mother’s heart for sleepy head, O little 
son of mine !” 
A Half-Guinea Prize offered for best set of answers. 
If more than one be successful, the prize goes to the 
Jirst received, 


DICKENS ACROSTIC 


1, ‘My —— and manners are not absolutely 
those of a monster, I trust.” 

2. “A Werb is a word which signifies to be, 
to do, or to suffer (which is all the grammar and 

—— too, as ever I was taught); and if there’s a 
Werb alive, I’m it.” 

3. ‘*Taking two cups of tea to other people’s 
one, and always taking them at a , that is to 
say, before putting fresh water into the teapot.” 

4. ‘**Every individgle penny that child lost at 
toss and buy for ones.” 

5. “1 will , and I would, if I was led a 
Martha to the Stake for it.” 

6. ‘‘ Charity and Mercy, not unholy I hope?” 
7. “She added daily so many strings to her 
how, that she made a perfect harp of it, and upon 
that —— she now began to perform.” 

_ 8. ‘*——— for the present, sir,” he said one morn- 
ing, sinking back upon his bed, ‘‘ but jolly.” 


” 


9. **Carolling as he went, so sweetly and with 
so much innocence that he onky wanted —— and 
wings to be a bird.” 

In one of Charles Dickens’ books the nine words 
missing above are to be found. Give them, and quote 
From the same book what you think the best description 
of the character whose name their initial letters spell. 


For the first correct answer a prize of the value of 
Half-a-Guinea will be awarded. 

Answers to George Eliot Search Questions in 
December number :—1. Mrs. Poyser. 2. Mr. Deane. 
3. Mrs. Poyser. 4. Mrs. Tulliver’s. 5. Celia 
Brooke. 6. Mr. Craig. 7. Mrs. Tulliver’s. 8. Mrs. 
Poyser. 9. Maggie Tulliver. 10. Mrs. Glegg’s. 
11. Sir James Chettam. 12. Dorothea Brooke’s. 

The prize has been awarded to 8, A. Hat, 
Abbeydale Park, Dore, near Sheffield. 


PRIZE ACROSTIC. 


. You probably know all about it, 
Though you might fall perchance without it. 
2. If this light you are asked to guess, 
You min at won't answer yes. 
3. A quality we all should seek, 
It sometimes stops us when we wish to speak. 
. Cool this, and airy, we must all allow, 
But clothes are preferable now. 


THE WHOLE. 
My first, if winter’s blasts blow keen, 
May hide the erstwhile sylvan scene, 
My second yields but little measure, 
My whole foretastes the springtide’s pleasure. 


StrirrvuP 
N O 
ORDER 
WoaD 
The initials read downwards and the finals read 
upwards spell the required word SNOWDROP. 
The prize is awarded to E. Datsrac, Furzedown 
Park, Tooting Common, 8.W. 





A prize of the value of Ten Shillings is offered 
for an acrostic (similar to the above) of five lights, 
whose initials read downwards and finals read 


upwards spell MARCH WINDS. 


Note.—All competitions must be sent in by the 
15th inst. marked outside ‘* Fireside Club.” 


ON OUR BOOK TABLE 

(Books 
Daughter, 
Stosson’s Aunt Abby’ s Neighbours, Fleming H. 


Mother and 
A. T. 


received : — Verses by a 
Elkin Matthews, 3s. 6d. 


Revell Co., 2s. 6d. N. D. Hinus’s Faith and 
Character, Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 2s. 6d. 
Rev. J. G. CampBei’s Superstitions of the High- 
lands and Islands, J. Maclehose and Sons, 6s. 
M. E. Francis’ The Manor Farm, Longmans, 6s.) 


It is an open secret that these unsigned Verses 
are written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s mother and 
sister. There is no trace of this relation in the 
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style of either—but on their own merits both the 
first and second parts of this little volume claim 
attention. When my Ship comes Home from Sea, 
Playing with Fire, and Love’s Hypocrisy, are the 
finest things in the first half of the book, easily 
rising above the level of minor ee gee we 
may quote The Grail, from the second part, as an 
instance of the felicitous brevity of the daughter’s 
style— 
Sir Pellenore with armed bands 
Rode out to seek the Grail ; 
But though he sought in many lands, 
His quest did nought avail, 
Sir Pellenore rode home again, 
To see his mother dear ; 
And coming, found with bitter pain 
His mother on her bier. 
And on the altar at her head, 
All passion-pure and pale, 
A-brim with sacred wine rose-red, 
He saw the Holy Grail! 
God grant this little legend wings 
To all who love to roam, 
The Holiest and the Dearest things 
May still be found at home. 


**Something to read aloud” is so often sought 
for at this time of year, that both Mrs. Slosson’s 
character sketch of Aunt Abby and Mr. Hillis’s 
studies of Faith and Character come as a boon to 
those in charge of school, parish, or other gather- 
ings and work parties. Both books divide them- 
selves into chapters of convenient length, and 
while Mrs. Slosson’s American wit and sunny 
humour can be trusted to carry home her indirect 
teaching even to heedless young minds, older and 
wiser people will find much to learn as to methods 
of influence and usefulness, particularly in the 
chapters called Aunt Abby's Garden, and Aunt 
Abby on Sects. 


Mr. Hillis’s book soon disarms the criticism aroused 
by a somewhat florid style—you quickly forget it 
in the freshness of his ideas. In dealing with 
Obstacles to the Christian life, he makes and presses 
home point after point with new force, and in 
speaking of i/an’s need and God’s love as taught in 
the parables this sentence opens a striking passage 
of commentary : ‘‘ It stirs our wonder that nothing 
is said about the fright of the lost sheep, or the 
homesickness of the lost son, but that we are told 
only of the anxiety and alarm and ceaseless search 
of the shepherd, and of the quenchless solicitude of 
the broken-hearted father.” 

Mr. Hillis’s books and booklets have passed 


through many editions in America, and seem likely 
to meet with as much appreciation on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


To open Mr. Campbell’s book is to look through 
a magic casement opening on the perilous seas and 
vision-haunted islands of the Hebrides. Here is 
a whole world of detailed tradition, of dreamlike 
fancies to wander in, alluring to all but the Grad- 
grinds among readers. How much we may learn 
about the ways of fairies, for instance, as, that 
they always come from the west, that on Fridays 
they ‘‘obtrusively”” enter houses, and will even 
lift the lid off the pot to see what the dinner is to 
be, that on the last night of the year they can only 
be kept out by decorating the house with holly, 
and at any time, if directly named, they may 
appear. While vindictive, and suspicious as a 
rule, they can be generous to men, or sociable, as 
in the case of the shepherd Ewen MacAllister, who 
lived alone in a bothy near Loch Ericht. He used 
to put his porridge outside his hut to cool, ‘‘ but 
found it on successive evenings pitted and pecked 
all round the margin as if by birds, or heavy rain- 
drops. He watched, and saw little people coming 
and pecking at his porridge. He nal little dishes 
and spoons of wood, and left them beside his own 
dish. The Fairies understanding his meaning took 
to using these, and left the big dish alone. At last 
they became quite familiar with Ewen, entered the 
hut, and stayed whole evenings with him.” 

While the greater part of the volume is a record 
of innumerable fairy stories, some most interesting 
chapters are given to such creatures of superstition 
as the water-horse, the kelpie, the water-bull, the 
king-otter, and the sea-serpent. All these tradi- 
tions have been collected com oral sources only, 
and are in most instances literally translated from 
the picturesque Gaelic in which they are current. 


In this idyll of Dorsetshire, The Manor Farm, a 
very pretty story of true love runs its course of 
ripples and eddies to a smooth end. Each chapter 
is appropriately headed by a verse in dialect from 
the poetry of William Barnes, and the book is 
bound in a charmingly - pictured cover of fresh 
summer green, suggestive of the world of flowers, 
sunshine, peace, and plenty to be found within. 
In this introspective age, when fiction seems chiefly 
to devote iteelf to studying cases of conscience, and 
our poets are a pensive race, it is matter for thank- 
fulness to find such recreative reading as this 
Manor Farm, a story with all the wholesome 
sweetness of a May morning in its pages. 





Our Chess Page 


The Solving Tourney Award.—Some in- 
quiries haying been made by less successful 
competitors (prize-winners and others), we ap- 
pend a portion of the examiners’ report which 
was crowded out last month: 

‘*The solutions of the winners of the first and 
second prizes were simply admirable in every 
way, and only after very close scrutiny were we 
able to draw a distinction between them. The 
next Hd (equal in merit) were far less exhaust- 


ive, while an even greater difference separated 
them from the fourth prize-winners. 
* ** * * * 

“Very naturally, a number of solvers were 
satisfied with the discovery of the ‘cook’ in 
Nellie Bly, but, on the other hand, many 
analysed the problem thoroughly, and to them 
greater credit had to be given. 

‘« A few expert solvers found much to interest 
them in this amazing composition, in spite of 





its defects, though only one went so far as to 
say it was ‘the finest problem I have ever seen.’ 

“The problem Capitola (No. 15) proved a 
—_—, to many, who with one accord 
gave Q B 4 as the key move, but it will not 
work. 

‘* Hileen (No. 16) was even more destructive to 
competitors’ chances of success, and must be 
voted the most difficult problem of the series.’ 

Artaxerxes. Solution, K—K sq 
End Game by Rev. Rocrer J. Wricur, 
Worthing. 


BLACK—S8 MEN 








“he: 


USA 














WHITE—9 MEN 
Black to play and mate in five moves, 

** Rough Diamond,” by E. Vincent BERRY. 
BLACK—11 MEN 





— Hy, WLLL 
2 Y My 


a 
Yyy 
UU; 











WHITE—6 MEN 
White to mate in two moves. 


Two Prizes of Five Shillings each will be 
given for the first correct solutions of the above 
end game and problem received from Town and 
Country respectively. Solvers are requested to 
date their solutions clearly. 


The following brilliant game has, we believe, 
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not hitherto been published, although played 
seventeen years ago. 


IRREGULAR OPENING. 


G. A. Hooke. Mr. § 
P—K4 Pp... 
P—Q 4 PpP— 
B—Q 3 B— 
B— 


Q 
K 
K 
-y 


P— 

-Kt xs 
Castles 
P—Q B4 
PxP 
KxB 

—_ KK B4 
P—B 5 
P—K 4 
Q Kt—B 3 


DOHMH OP So por 


9. Castles Q R 

. KtxB 
21. Kt—Q 6 
22. Kt—B4 
23. Q—K 7 
24. KtxK P 
25. KtxQ P 
26. Q—R 3 
27. B—B 4 
28. B—Q 5 
29. K—K¢t sq. 
30. Q@xP 
31. Q—B 4 
32. Q—Q 3 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


Q—K 3 
B—Kt 3 
Q—Kt 5 
QxQRP 
Q—Kt 5 
R—@ 8 ch. 
Q—K 5 ch. 


Q—Kt 5 
P—R 4 

QxP 

K R—Q B sq. 
R—Kt 3 
Q—K sq. 


Resigns. 


Solutions received :— 

By A. Bradley; Frank W. ATCHINSON and 
J. D, Tucker. 

By C. W. (Sunbury): 1 and 2 

Frank W. Atcurnson, J. D. (Liscard), 8S. W. 
Francis, G. Mippieton, J. D. Tucker, A. 
WATSON. 

Mr, 8. J. Stevens points out that both these 
problems are cooked, No. 1 being solved by 
Q—R7 and Q—Kt 6, and No. 2 by Kt—B4 and 
Q—Kt2+. Only one solver, S. W. Francis, 
gave both solutions. 

It is only fair to our problem judges, Messrs, 
Andrew and Stevens, to say that the problem 

Nellie Bly was not selected by them for publica- 
tice. Neither were the two by C. W. of Sunbury 
checked before being inserted. 

Mr. A. F. Mackenzie has written to the 
Norwich Mercury acknowledging the presence 
of a dual in his problem Strike On! 
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A Solving Tourney with Substantial Prizes 
will be announced next month. 

All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 


Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Histeddfod Ticket from the 
Contents page. 





Che Leisure Dour Eisteddfod 


Results of Competitions :— 


ESSAYS 

(N.B.—We hope to publish in a subsequent 
number extracts from some of these very interest- 
ing Essays. ) 

1. Essay on “How I MAnaGeE To Save.” 
First Prize, One Guinea: 

Miss Cook, 56 Beauval Road, Dulwich Park, S.E. 
Second Prize, Half-a-Guinea: 

Wittiam J. Dunnine, 28 Spring 
Weymouth. 

Very Highly Commended: 

Mrs. BARTLETT; IRENE HALL; Jacosn Woop; 
May G. Manon; Witutam CoGan; Mrs. M. 
HARDING. 

Highly Commended: 

Henry J. Tayior ; ‘‘ Monica”; C. M. ANDER- 
son ; Gina Buck.e ; “ Christmas Holly”; Epirn 
['RAYLER ; RACHEL WILKINSON. 

Honourable Mention: 

MILDRED JOHNSON; HENRIETTA BRIGGS ; FRANCES 
WALKER; WILLIAM DovGLas AITCHISON. 

2. (For Teachers.) Essay on ‘“‘ My Favourite 

Pupi1.” 
First Prize (French Pictures, 25s.): 

Miss Rooker, Manor Road House, Beckenham. 
Second Prize (Rambles in Japan, 10s. 6d.): 

Miss Louvre SpaRKE, Bath House, Mansfield, 
Notts. 

3. (For boys and. girls under 16.) Essay on ‘‘ My 

FAVOURITE TEACHER.” 
Prize (Reginald Cruden, 5s.): 

ErueL K. FirzGeratp McCarrtuy, Finnart, 

Newquay, Cornwall. 


Gardens, 


ART 
4. Tue Best OriginaL BLiack AND WHITE 
DRAWING. 

First Prize, Three Guineas: 

Miss H. Rogsins, 1 Lansdowne Crescent, Bath. 
Second Prize, Two Guineas: 

Miss May Mippteton, 40, Summerfield Crescent, 
Rattan Park, Birmingham. 
Highly Commended: 

Wiiu1am Dovewas Arrcuison, Crowthorne, 
Honourable Mention: 

Epitu Wixson, Erne. Stocker, FRAnNceEs E. H. 
Youne, Dororuy DANIELL. 


MUSIC 

5. Best Tune for the Hymn : 

**Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

The result of the Musical Section of The Leisure 
Hour Eisteddfod Competition was disappointing. 
The average of the work was lower than that to 
which we are accustomed. Scarcely any composi- 
tions of conspicuous merit were sent in, and not 
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more than half-a-dozen showed evidence of careful 
musical training. 
Prize, Two Guineas: 

The Rev. L. Meapows Wuirte; Horning Vicarage, 
Norwich. 
Commended: 

FREDERICK W. GoopricH, Organist, Bletchingley 
Parish Church. 

Lewis Mennicu, 44, Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


NEEDLEWORK 

6. (A) Best Bep-Jacket FoR INVALID. 
First Prize (Italian Pictures): 

Mrs. R. G. Brown, Elmhurst, Tuffleigh, Gloucs. 
Second Prize (Victoria R.1I.): 

Miss C. E. Pears, Syndal, Minehead. 

(B) Best Knitrep MUFFLER. 
First Prize (Pictures from Holland): © 

Miss Sarau A, Mist, 2, Myrtle Villas, Bromley 
Gardens, Bromley, Kent. 

Second Prize (Pictures of Southern China: 

Mrs. Simpson, 10, Park Terrace, Whitby. 
Highly Commended: 

Miss ARNEY (Winscombe), HENRIETTA Briccs 
(Andover). 

(C) Best Park Currs OR MITTENS. 
First Prize (In Scripture Lands): 

Miss Cowan, Falcon Lodge, Murrayfield, Mid- 
lothian. 

Second Prize (Driftwood): , 

Miss A. E, Grirritus, 134, Dyer St. , Cirencester, 
Highly Commended : 

M. A. Burton, Barnet ; Miss M. GREER, Muck- 
amore, Co. Antrim; A. M. Farwic, Upper Hollo- 
way ; C. M. Parker, Alderstone ; 8. D. HuxtTase, 
Bournemouth. 

N.B.—The articles sent for this competition have 
been distributed in poor districts of London. We 
have to thank Miss Mavucer, the winner of second 
Knitting prize in 1901, for a packet of comfortable 
mittens ‘‘not for competition: to be given to the 
poor.” 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


8. Best PHoTroGRAPH OF DoMESTIC SCENE. 
First Prize, Half-a-Guinea: 

HERR RostiG, c/o Miss Trmzvs, Roselle Cottage, 
Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 
Two Second Prizes, Five Shiilings each: 

Mrs. E. C. Copeman, Wincanton. 

Mrs. Dawkrns, 6 Pembury Read, Tottenham. 
Highly Commended: 

R. W. Copeman, Miss Lioyp, Miss Mavp 
Gopson, Jas. H. Harris, Rev. E. A. Gopson. 
Honourable Mention: 

FE. M. Hamitton, E, PLayrer, Mrs. EppINGTON, 
Mrs. H. CLARKE. 


PROBLEMS OF PRISON LABOUR. BY TIGHE HOPKINS 





